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Chapter 1: The Liturgiologist Goes on the Road 


A badly battered flivver* drew up by the side of the country road in front of 
the Church of St. Rusticus, and two men alighted; the first, short and spare, 
with grey wisps showing under the edges of his cap, the other tall and 
incredibly stout, and when he took off his cap he displayed a surprisingly bald 
head. Both were dressed for the road, in khaki trousers and flannel shirts, and 
the short one, who drove, had also a violently red and yellow bandana about his 
neck. 

The Pastor of St. Rusticus, from the shaded porch of his tiny presbytery, 
watched them with no little concern, for they looked like tramps, neither of 
them having, apparently, shaved for several days. As they opened the gate and 
came slowly up the walk towards the porch, the Pastor felt in his pockets to see 
if any stray dimes were available for the “touch” he felt impending. 

The two flivverites, however, came boldly on and as they mounted the steps, 
the short one spoke, “Good afternoon, Father. I’m Father Blank, The 
Antiquary, you know, and this other disreputable specimen is Father Dash, the 
Liturgiologist.” 

“Hm,” muttered the Pastor, “you look it!” 

“We know it,” was the cheery reply, as the two priests drew from their hip 
pockets tiny leather folders from which they extracted each a small bit of paper, 
which they presented to the Pastor. 

“Celebrets!” Well, Fathers, you are welcome. Can I show you to the bath 
room, and afterwards give you a bit of supper?” 


»3 said the tall, stout and very bald Liturgiologist, 


“Dignum et justum est, 
speaking for the first time, and the duo disappeared into the presbytery, to 


emerge presently clean and shaven, if still somewhat disreputable as to apparel. 


1. A 20th century American slang for a poorly maintained car. 
2. A letter that a bishop gives to priests so that they can obtain permission to say Mass in other dioceses. 


3. “Right and just” 
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After supper the three priests crossed the lawn to the little church for a brief 
visit, then walked about under the trees, their breviaries fluttering a little in the 
breeze as they paid their debt to the Pope. As dusk fell cigars were lighted on 
the porch, and the Pastor affably remarked: “I’ve read some of your liturgical 
writings, Father, and if you’ll pardon my saying so, I don’t agree with some of 
your recommendations regarding ceremonial.” 

“So I observed,” was the calm retort, “and as I peregrinate about the 
countryside, I observe that you are not the only one who fails to agree with 
me—and the Congregation of Sacred Rites—!” “Such as, for example—” 
queried the Pastor. 

“Well,” said the Liturgiologist, “I suppose I ought not be thinking of such 
things when I go into a church to pray, but being my business (secundum 
quid)* 1 can’t help noticing things. “Its a very nice altar your Reverence has, for 
a country church, very nice indeed. It really looks like stone, but of course 
everybody knows it isn’t, a pity, in a country church (or a big parish either, for 
that matter) to spend so much money on what is, after all, only a support for a 
‘portable altar.’”* 

“It’s the best we can do, here in the country. ’d like to have a stone altar, 
consecrated, and all that, but it’s quite impossible.” The Pastor was, as his two 
visitors had already discovered, devoted to his people and to their little 
crossroads church. 

“It will come some day, Father. But meanwhile, the altar being what it is, 
ought to be treated accordingly. I notice you have no veil on the tabernacle.” 

“Why, I thought that when you have an elaborate tabernacle door, there is 
no necessity for a veil.” 

“A very common misconception, your Reverence. As Fortescue® says, ‘There 
is no permission ever to dispense with the tabernacle veil where the 


Bes 7. : 
Sanctissimum’ is reserved, though this abuse often occurs at Rome.’ ‘Approved 


4. A latin saying for “in some respect”. 

5. A smaller consecrated altar stone. 

6. Author of “Ceremontes of the Roman Rite Described”. 
7. Latin for “The Most Holy” ie. the Eucharist. 
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Authors’ are unanimous in requiring it, even when there is an architectural 
ciborium’ ox ‘baldichino’ over the whole altar.”” 

“But I have no sacristan, and it would be a bother to change the veil.” “It 
may be white or of gold or silver cloth, in which case it need not be changed. 
But, of course, the better practice is to have it conform with the color of the 
vestments, except that black is never used, but violet in its place. However, it is 
almost a ‘custom’ to omit the veil, a very bad custom, like so many others that 
are all too common.” 

Here the short, thin priest interposed rather in a jocular vein: “Have you ever 
noticed how often we find a sort of topsy-turvy, cart-before-the-horse, 
ceremonial in the Church? Just such things as Father has mentioned, an 
elaborate tabernacle door, and no veil; a choir singing a fancy High Mass, and 
omitting the chanting of the Propers altogether; and a tremendous insistence 
on side altars, even in small churches like yours, where they are almost never 
used?” “One could write a book about that—I don’t promise never to do it!” 
laughed the Liturgiologist. “Here’s another instance, I fancy. What have you 
got your candlesticks all covered up for, Father? Too much dirt from passing 
automobiles?” 

“No,” said the Pastor, evidently a little startled, “I have a funeral tomorrow.” 

“But this is summer, not Passiontide! There is no direction anywhere that I 
know of, for veiling the candlesticks for a funeral. Even in Passiontide it is the 
crosses in the church and images on altars that are to be covered, not the 
candlesticks. In fact there is a distinct decree forbidding it. (S.R.C. 3059.)'° 
Some of the ‘Approved Authors’ mention with favor the old custom of 
replacing the candles during Passiontide and for Requiems by others of 
unbleached wax, of a dark brown color. It isn’t required, of course, 
Wapelhorst,”” for example, says ‘convenit,” and Fortescue mentions it 


repeatedly. Now there’s a good instance of what you were speaking of, Father, 


8. Authoritative rubricians. 

9. A type of roof that stands or hangs over the altar. 

10. Sacred Congregation of Rites 

11. Author of “Compendium Sacrae Liturgicae juxta Ritum Romanum”. 


12. “If conveninent”. 
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the strange reversal of liturgical propriety, with an insistence on what is not 
required, or even forbidden, and a neglect of good customs or positive 
directions. I don’t know how this particular abuse ever got started—” “I can 
offer you a guess,” interrupted the Antiquary. “It’s French, like so many of our 
customs, and it comes from the practice of covering up the more valuable 
ornaments in a church on week days.” 

That is a very probable opinion, Father, for I seem to remember some 
remarks of the S.R.C. to the effect that dust covers are ‘tolerated’ except on 
‘solemn days.” 

“Well, perhaps you two clerical tramps can tell me something else that’s 


1 


wrong with my poor little church!” But the Pastor’s tone belied the fierceness 
of his words. 

“We could,” laughed the Liturgiologist, “if we were not mirrors of politeness 
if not glasses of fashion.” 
wo13 


“Explica per partes,” ” retorted the Pastor, “I really want to do things right, 
but here in the country one gets rusty on these details.” 

“But surely, even in the country, you have the decrees forbidding the 
theatrical use of electric lights on the altar.” 

“That’s a home run, Father! You’ve got me! But I’m not to blame for them, 
and we seldom use them.” 

“So long as they’re there, there’s always the temptation to turn the switch on 
a Holiday! I know places where they would never think of lighting up the altar 
like a birthday cake, as they did in the old days, and yet when the Sanctus Bell 
rings, pop! the whole sanctuary lights up with hidden spot-lights. Just as much 
against the spirit of the decree as illuminated coronae on all the statues.” 

“Speaking of lights,” broke in the Antiquary, “do you have to leave parking 
lights on cars out here?” 

“Better run the bus into the yard,” replied the Pastor, “for you’re going to 
stay here the night.” 

“If you insist,” said the Liturgiologist, dryly. 


13. “Explain in parts”. 
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“We'll put on Roman collars in the morning and say Mass.” 


“Bene, bene,” * murmured the Pastor, as he led the way indoors. 


11 


14, “Good, good”. 
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Chapter 2: The Liturgiologist is Distracted at Prayer! 


Outside of Pittcagee the road ran beside the stream which a few miles 
further, would widen to meet the Lake. The little car took the turns without 
hesitation under the unwontedly careful hand of the Antiquary, and the 
Liturgiologist leaned back against the cushions and, for once, made no acts of 
contrition for at least half an hour. Usually he called his sacerdotal chauffeur, 
“Jehu, the son of Namsi” on account of his “furious” driving (4 Kings 9:20) yet 
continued to tour with him since “‘tis well to have a Priest with you in 
emergencies!” 

On this bright July morning they had made an early start to attend the 
Jubilee Mass of their mutual friend, Fr. Rufus Rubric, pastor of the largest 
church in the flourishing city of Lakeville, so both were shrouded in linen 
“dusters”! and their “rabbis”” were conveniently bestowed in a side pocket of 
the flivver (which had been washed in honor of the occasion) so that when they 
stopped for a moment in the suburbs they were able to transform themselves 
into the outward semblance of what they really were—pious and more than 
usually dignified Priests. 

I suspect you’ve brought your little hammer? along, as usual,” said the 
Antiquary. 

“T have,” replied the Liturgiologist, “but I promise to park it with the 
machine! Fr. Rubric prides himself on the properness of the ceremonies in that 
wonderful Gothic church of his, but pride sometimes goes before—” 

“Oh, you'll be able to find some errors to jot down in your note book,” 
interjected the driver. “You really ought to have the job they tell me some 
Chamberlain has in Rome, to watch the Pope saying Mass, write down the 


ceremonial errors he makes, and present the pagellum* to His Holiness 


A long coat that protects from dust. 
Collars with a black piece of cloth attached. 


The Liturgiologist’s Pen 


| a 


A sheet of paper. 
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afterwards for repudiation, lest said errors should be taken as precedents by 
those who assist.” 

“Never heard of that,” the Liturgiologist admitted, “but it certainly would be 
a good idea for the lesser lights than the Pope. I really don’t like to find fault, 
but it seems to be my business.” 

“I believe when you get to Heaven, you'll try to communicate with some 
Catholic paper or other via the Ouija board, to tell the clergy and St. Peter 
opened the left side of the Gate for your entrance, when the S.R.C. prescribes 
the right!” “Either side of the Gate will do, so long as I get inside,” laughed the 
Liturgiologist as they drew up before the rectory, to find that Lakeville was on 
Daylight Saving Time, and they were a good half hour late for the Mass. 

However, they found places for themselves in the sacristy just as the bishop 
finished his allocution, and, having said a prayer for the Jubilarian, it must be 
confessed they let their minds wander a bit—the Antiquary delighting in the 
pure Gothic arch across from the Sacristy door, and the proper tabernacle on 
the long flat altar—the Liturgiologist noting that the Jubilarian occupied an 
arm chair on a raised platform instead of the scamnum’ or bench prescribed, 
tho his reputation for carefulness in liturgical matters might have led one to 
suppose that he would know that a low-backed bench is all the law allows even 
for Protonotaries® when they pontificate (“Non tolerandus est abusus adbibendi 
loco scamni sedes camerales” S.R.C. 2621, 6 et alia Decreta recentiora. Caer. 
Ep.,[10] Lib I cap xii, sec. 22.) The temporary throne for the bishop was hung, 
properly, with green, as was also the “genuflexorium”’ to which his Lordship 
went at the Elevation. But when the celebrant opened the tabernacle to give 
Holy Communion to his aged parents, the Liturgiologist gave a start-—“God 
forgive me for wandering thoughts”—and he buried his face in his hands. 

After dinner the two friends sought the flivver once more and, well out of 


the city, the hammer came out of the side pocket as the Roman collars went in. 


5. “bench” 
6. Highest degree of Monsignores. 
7. A kneeling bench 
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“It would seem,” began the Liturgiologist, in his best manuscript manner, 
“that our friend, Fr. Rubric, has expended all his efforts on the Gothic Revival, 
and overlooked some few little details which even our Romanesque not to say 
Rococo, friends observe at the behest of Rome.” 

“Meaning, I suppose, the absence of a Master of Ceremonies at Solemn 
Mass, attended by enough priests and seminarians to make an omission 
unnecessary.” The Antiquary’s eyes twinkled back of his goggles. 

“That among other things too numerous to mention,” gravely assented the 
Liturgiologist. “The fact that there were plenty of potential M.C.’s right in the 
sanctuary, doing nothing except pray (better than I did, please God) makes it 
worse. Usually it’s quantities of altar boys sitting round, while the Mass lacks 
the necessary officers for its proper performance. But what I was thinking of 
was the lack of torch bearers. They sent some boys in to light a lot of candles 
during the Preface—very pretty, of course, but they should have been lit before 
Mass began—while the torch bearers prescribed by all ‘Approved Authors’ 
were conspicuous by their absence.” 

“It’s a very usual omission hereabouts,” said the Antiquary. 

“Which doesn’t make it right or proper,” was the quick retort. 

Silence, while they looked both ways before crossing a railroad. Then, that 
safely accomplished, the Liturgiologist began again, “Can you tell me 
something about the antiquity of ‘vigil lights?”” 

“I can, but I will not,” snapped the Antiquary. 

“Very well,” was the calm reply of the Liturgiologist, who knew that the 
Antiquary’s occasional shortness meant nothing. “But I can tell you that they 
do not antedate the sanctuary lamp, nor are they controlled and regulated by 
the law of the Catholic Church as is that necessary ornament. Of course, some 
of the bishops gave permission for poor parishes to use electric lights in the 
sanctuary lamp during the War. But the War is over, I’m told, and yet here we 
find, in a great and costly Gothic church, an electric bulb in the lamp before 
the tabernacle, while on all sides multitudes of ‘vigil lights’ glimmer and gleam. 


Not that I object to ‘vigil lights,’ but what shall be said of the subterfuge which 
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eludes the law prescribing at least vegetable oil for the sanctuary lamp if olive oil 
cannot be had, and yet spends a large sum on extra lights which no liturgical 
book knows anything about?” 

“I see your point: but is it usual to see electricity used in the prescribed lamp 
before the Blessed Sacrament?” 

“Not exactly usual, I’m happy to say, but far too common. It’s another 
instance of ‘topsy-turvy ceremonial’ like the other matters we have discussed.” 

“Discussed, indeed!” The Antiquary snorted, as he stepped on the gas as the 
only method of silencing the Liturgiologist. 


16 


Chapter 3: The Antiquary Asks Some Questions 


The Antiquary had slightly hurt his wrist while cranking the obsolescent 
flivver, and a young man of the parish had been impressed as chauffeur to drive 
the two “editorial priests” to a church in the country where a Corpus Christi 
celebration was to take place. Being “editorial priests” with only a quasi 
connection with the parish, the two “savants” were not infrequently asked to 
assist at such functions, and they did so with a special joy on this occasion, for 
Rustown was regarded as the ideal country parish of the diocese. The 
community, crossroads-town and surrounding country, was almost solidly 
Catholic. The church was seemingly too large for the hamlet it dominated, but 
well filled for two Masses each Sunday. And on a day like this, the whole 
countryside kept holiday, and the Procession would wend its way along the one 
street of the village to the cemetery where an outdoor Altar was erected. 

Priests from miles around were present, and they did not all arrive in flivvers 
like our two friends. The Pastor had sacrificed his best poultry for the dinner 
following the ceremonies, and it was late afternoon that the “concursus”? broke 
up, the Antiquary and the Liturgiologist being still further delayed by the 
disappearance of their driver, who was finally located in the creek which flowed 
sparkling and cool among the trees beyond the cemetery. 

“I would like to ask some questions,” said the Antiquary, as they bounced 
along the homeward road, “not invidiously, I trust, but for information.” 

“If you’re going to quiz me about the origin and development of the 
ceremonies of Corpus Christi, I’ll refer you to your musty tomes and ancient 
documents,” replied the Liturgiologist. “It takes all my time to keep pace with 
modern books which give the correct procedure for our own day and 
generation, without delving into the past and discovering the roots of the 


matter.” 


1. Assembly of people. 
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“Well,” said the Antiquary,” you wouldn’t have to go so very far back, after 
all, for Corpus Christi as a recognized and official feast is comparatively 
modern.” 

“Modern, did you say?” The Liturgiologist’s tone was grieved. “I thought St. 
Thomas Aquinas composed the Office for the Feast, and you wouldn’t call him 
modern, would you?” 

“A modern of the moderns, tho no modernist!” laughed the Antiquary. “But 
tell me, now, isn’t there some rule about the Monstrance being covered when 


not in actual use?” 


“There is, a very plain and binding rule,” was the Liturgiologist’s reply,” and 
there’s hardly any which is so infrequently observed in the whole extent of the 
minor ceremonial law of the Church. A decree of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites (S.R.C. May 27, 1911, 4268, vii) distinctly requires that the monstrance 
shall be covered with a white veil when standing on the altar before and after 
Exposition. The practice is noted in all the ‘Approved Authors.’ It is just as 
much a part of the ceremonial of Benediction as the chalice veil is of Mass. And 
its use would obviate the scruple which some priests have about permitting lay 
people indiscriminately to handle the ostensorium, a scruple for which there is 
some foundation in the opinion of liturgical writers.” 

“But I thought none of the sacred vessels could be handled by a layman 
without express permission from the priest.” 

“If you will think for a moment of the ratio” of that rule, you will see that it 
refers to the consecration of the chalice and paten, which, because they are 
consecrated, may not be handled by lay-folk, just as articles which have come in 
contact with the Sacred Species or with the Holy Oils are not to he touched by 
any but clerics. Now the monstrance is not consecrated, indeed it is not 
required even to be blessed, tho’ the ‘luna’ containing the Sacred Host is blessed 
by the bishop or a priest having faculties.” (Fortescue, Ceremonies of the 


Roman Rite Described, page 16.)° 


2. “reason” 


3. Laymen should avoid touching the monstrance to prevent scandal. 
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“What about the ‘custodial’ in which the luna is kept in the tabernacle,” 
asked the Antiquary. 

“It is licit to reserve the Sacred Host in the luna without any other 
receptacle,” replied the Liturgiologist, “But the very fact that the Congregation 
of Rites, in answering a dubium on this point (S.R.C. 3974) made use of the 
word ‘licit? would indicate that the use of the ‘custodial’ is ordinarily expected.” 

“Would you say that the requirement that the ‘pyx’ containing the Blessed 
Sacrament in the tabernacle must have a veil, would include also the 
“custodial?” 

“It certainly is not usual to have a veil on the ‘custodial.’ I have even seen the 
ciborium without a veil, in spite of the strict law requiring it. (Rit. Rom. IV 
cap i, 115. S.R.C. 3394, i.) But the ‘custodial’ itself would seem to be a sort of 
veil for the luna, and I don’t see how a Priest could be blamed for not having a 
veil, especially when so many do not even use the ‘custodial.” 

“Not to change the subject,” said the Antiquary, “I noticed there was an 
exposition of relics this morning as well as the Blessed Sacrament. Now, I was 
glad to see that there were relics in their cases between the candlesticks, for that 
is the place certainly prescribed for the altar of the Blessed Sacrament or for any 
altar at which an office is being celebrated, and the picture of the altar in the 
front of the missal always shows them there, but I had an idea that they should 
be removed during Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament.” 

“Quite right,” was the prompt reply of the Liturgiologist. “Following a 
decree of the S.R.C. (2365 ad i), all ‘Approved Authors’ direct that reliquaries 
be removed during Exposition. But it is so unusual in this country to see relics 
on the altar at all, that I suppose it never occurred to our friend to remove them 
for the ceremonies today.” 

“But should he not have taken away the altar cross at least?” 

“Not necessarily. The usual custom is to remove it, but the S.R.C. says that it 
may be either removed or left in its place. (S.R.C. 2365 ad i.) That ruling, I 
should suppose, has in mind the regulation that the throne on which the 


Blessed Sacrament is exposed, is not identical with the place where the Altar 
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cross stands. American altars are mostly made in such a way that the cross 
stands upon the flat top of the Tabernacle, or in a niche above it, and there 
being no other place for the exposition, the cross is removed to make room for 
the monstrance. But the top of the tabernacle is not supposed to be used as a 
throne for Benediction. 

There should be a special throne provided, and, moreover, it is forbidden to 
erect a permanent throne of this kind on the tabernacle, used both for 
Benediction and at other times for holding the altar cross. The throne must be 
movable, placed there for Benediction only, taken away afterwards. I am 
quoting from Fortescue, and I know that what he says sounds strange to 
American ears, but his remarks are all based on the Ritus servandus in solemni 
expositione et benedictione SS. Sacramenti, which has the force of law in 
England, and which is, of course, based in turn on rulings of the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites which bind everywhere." 

“Certainly these rules are much better carried out abroad than in this 
country, for the priests here seem to think that an elaborate Altar abrogates 
those prescriptions. Now, dear Father, we have very few real Altars in this 
country, that is to say ‘permanent altars’ of stone, and consecrated. Our 
wooden or ‘composition’ altars are really nothing more than supports for the 
‘portable altar’ stone. But if you have, by any happy chance, a stone altar, 
consecrated, does it not change the legal aspect of this matter?” 

“Only in case there is a permanent canopy over the altar, called in 
architectural terminology (as well as liturgical) a ‘ciborium,’ and usually 
referred to as a baldachino. Then there need be no throne for Benediction, tho 
even then it is doubtful if it would be proper to make the exposition on the top 
of the tabernacle, which properly should be domed so that using it for a throne 
would be out of the question.” 

A loud explosion, followed by a more than usual bumping of the flivver 
interrupted the Liturgiologist, and the little car came to a jolting stop. 

"A real blow-out, and no spare,” moaned the Antiquary. “We'll have to get to 


the next town on our rim, or else wait here for a trouble wagon." 
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“I wonder,” reflected the Liturgiologist, as he settled himself in the back seat 
and reached for his Breviary, “I wonder whether it will take your Reverence as 
long to get me home as it would to get an ‘affirmative’ from Rome?” 

But the Antiquary was wildly signaling an approaching car to stop and take a 
message to the nearest garage—so near and yet so far! 

“Just for that,” said he, “Pll let you wait till the wagon comes to get us.” 

And there we leave them for the present, disconsolate by the side of the road, 
while the youthful driver talks learnedly of vulcanizing* and other processes 


even more mysterious than the procedure of the $.R.C. 


4. A process for hardening rubber. 
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Chapter 4: The Liturgiologist Rescued 


We left our two clerical pilgrims disconsolate by the side of the road, the 
flivver disabled by a blowout, and neither a spare nor a town in sight! But they 
have not remained there supinely during the fortnight which has intervened, 
and we behold them today, merrily bowling along the road, the car once more 
under command of the Antiquary, the occasion of their journey being the 
baptism of a newly arrived nephew of the Liturgiologist. 

The ceremony took place in a large city church, which made it all the more 
surprising that the font was located well towards the front of the church, in fact 
just outside the sanctuary, in a railed space between two confessionals. The 
Antiquary had been animadverting’ on the ancient baptisteries of Europe, 
separate buildings from the church itself, equipped with an altar, and adorned 
with magnificent fonts large enough to permit the primitive practice of 
immersion, or the ceremony provided by law (Canon 758) of the present day. 

“I should think,” said the old priest, “that a church the size of St. Urbans, 
would have a proper baptistery, and not throw the font in, casually, anywhere 
that there happens to be room for nothing else.” 

“Yes, dear Father,” replied the Liturgiologist, and his tone of voice was as one 
would suppose a cat’s might be shortly after having swallowed the canary, for 
here was the chance for which he had been looking ever since they had left the 
city on their return journey. 

“Yes, dear Father,” replied the Liturgiologist, and his tone of voice was as one 
would suppose a cat’s might be shortly after having swallowed the canary, for 
here was the chance for which he had been looking ever since they had left the 
city on their return journey. 

“<Baptisterium sit cancellis—’ says St. Charles,” the restorer of the old ways in 
liturgy. Wapelhorst quotes him, and he is an ‘Approved Author,’ and an 


American at that. O’Kane,’ in Ireland, years ago, and having in mind the 


1. To comment with strong criticism. 
2. St. Charles Borromeo, author of “Instructiones Fabricae et Supellectilis Ecclesiasticae”. 


3. Author of “Supplement to Notes on the Rubrics of the Roman Ritual” 
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exigencies of that then poverty stricken land, mitigates the requirement of the 
Saint and contents himself with saying “The place set apart for it (baptism) 
should be railed off, and, if possible, form a distinct chapel,’ and he mentions 
that ‘St. Charles orders that it be placed near the entrance of the church.” 

“That would be the place you’d look for it in all the old churches that did not 
have a separate building like Pisa and Florence,” assented the Antiquary. “Many 
of the European churches have both the chapel and the railing in front of it, 
and always it is at the rear of the church near a doorway.” 

“Again the ratio* of the ceremonies, my dear Father. For as the sapient 
Fortescue puts it, ‘It (Solemn Baptism) supposes three distinct places, the 
narthex or porch of the church, in which the first part of the rite takes place (till 
the priest lays his stole on the child and says ‘“N. ingredere etc.’); the nave or 
other part of the church, outside the Baptistery, where the ceremony continues 
till he has changed the stole; the baptistery where it continues to the end.’ And 
he adds, with a bias in the other direction quite as marked as that of O’Kane in 
favor of the poor Irish churches, “The baptistery should be either a separate 
chapel, or it should, at least, have a railing around it.’”” 

“Then,” said the Antiquary, “it would seem that, notwithstanding the 
contrary customs among us, the ceremonies of Baptism should begin at the 
door of the church, the entrance into the church being one of the ceremonies 
the significance of which is lost if the candidate is within the church proper at 
the beginning of the rite.” 

“Quite so,” replied the Liturgiologist. “To be sure, it is customary to 
symbolize the two processions in the ceremonies by the baptismal party 
stepping, with the priest, forward closer to the font, but this is simply a usage 
and does not represent the norm of the rite. In most churches, even small 
country places, it is quite possible to arrange the baptistery properly, tho of 
course it cannot always be done. But often the opportunity to build a proper 
baptistery is deliberately neglected, just as the ceremonies themselves are 
slighted. Besides, other ceremonies than baptism itself depend for their proper 


carrying out upon the arrangement of the font. Holy Saturday and the Vigil of 


4. “reason” 
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Pentecost both have ceremonies which presuppose the location of the font, in a 
chapel, at the rear of the church, connecting with both the church and the 
narthex.” 

“Should there not be, in addition to an altar in the baptistery chapel, a place 
for the recording of the baptism?” 

“It would be very convenient if there were a high desk there, and the priest 
could thus fulfill his obligation of registering the baptism without delay. But 
perhaps a better place for it would be just outside the baptistery, for surely it 
would be more convenient to secure the data of a baptism before beginning the 
ceremony.” 

“But,” remarked the Antiquary, “from a practical point of view, would not 
the elaborate ceremony you contemplate, with its processions and so on, be 
difficult to carry out? What about the Holy Oils, which are needed now in one 
place and then in another?” 

“Iam glad you brought up that point,” said the Liturgiologist, “for without 
doubt it is at the root of the reason for the neglect of these prescriptions on the 
part of so many priests. One seldom sees a server assisting at baptism, yet the 
employment of a boy is a great convenience, and in other countries one always 
sees servers at a baptism. A boy carries the salt and the oil stocks on a tray. 
Another, perhaps, has the white stole ready, for the custom of making use of a 
double stole, violet on one side and white on the other is a missionaries 
subterfuge, tho’ C. S. R. 3086 permits it. The candle and ‘white robe’ are often 
taken care of by still another lad, tho one could do all of these things if he were 
not unduly awkward.” 

“We are almost home, but I have another query,” said the Antiquary, as he 
slowed down for the first of the cross streets of the town. “Should the Holy 
Oils etc. used for baptism be kept in the ambry on the sanctuary wall near the 
altar?” 

“No, many ‘Approved Authors’ prescribe that the top of the font shall 
contain a compartment where these things shall be kept. Also that the cover 


shall be locked, for the protection of the Baptismal Water and the other 
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appurtenances of baptism. Usually this regulation is fairly well observed, but it 
is surprising how often one finds a font with no drain leading to the ground, 
and dry fonts, containing no Baptismal Water, are all too common. At the 
other extreme are Fonts which do not contain sufficient Baptismal Water to last 
from the Vigil of Pentecost to the following Holy Saturday, and so require the 
blessing of Baptismal Water at other times during the year. The ceremonies for 
this are seldom used, for most priests make up this lack by adding common 
water to the Baptismal Water but always less in quantity than the blessed water, 
which, of course, can be done repeatedly.” (Ordo adm. Tit II cap i., also 
O’Kane sections 160-161) 

“But I have seen this ceremony,” replied the Antiquary, as he made the turn 
into the Rectory yard. “Only the Paschal Candle wasn’t used as on Holy 
Saturday.” 

“Incense instead,” said the Liturgiologist, as he prepared to hoist himself out 
of the flivver.” Maybe that’s why incense is put into the Paschal Candle. 


There’s a point more in your line than in mine.” 
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Chapter 5: Bells and Boys 


“What about the Sanctus Bell,” queried the Antiquary, as he pottered 
around the klaxon’ of the antiquated flivver, which had temporarily suspended 
operations, and so delayed the start of an afternoon ramble. “Isn’t it a matter of 
both bells and boys?” was the mild reply of the Liturgiologist, who leaned, clad 
in the inevitable duster, against the wall of the tin garage awaiting with singular 
patience the restoration of function to the klaxon. “Because, given the liturgical 
bell there’s a right way and a wrong for the boys to ring it.” 

“Apparently you prefer a small hand bell, rather than the “chime” of several 
which is often seen hereabouts, but never in Rome,” said the Antiquary. 

“But surely,” came the quick reply of the Liturgiologist. “Fortescue speaks of 
‘a small hand bell.’ So, too, the rubrics of the Mass (Tit. VII no 8) refer to 
parvam campanulam.> Chimes may be handled to conform to the prescribed 
mode of ringing but it is difficult to see how gongs, electrical or otherwise, can 
be.” 

“Somewhat involved as to rhetoric, but fairly easy to follow as to meaning,” 
scoffed the Antiquary, who was having more trouble than he liked with the 
klaxon. 

“We will now proceed from Rhetoric to Philosophy” calmly went on the 
Liturgiologist. “Myself, I think the confusion as to the number of bells comes 
from the fact that the directions as to ringing require a plurality of pulsations.” 

“Oh, come now, Pere,” broke in the Antiquary. “Less formal diction will do 
on a hot day like this! Besides, you couldn’t instruct an altar boy to produce a 
plurality of pulsations with, or on, the campanula!”” 

“The point you raise has its merits,” admitted the Liturgiologist. “Since it’s a 
matter of telling the altar boy when and how to ring the bell” — 

“That’s better,” interjected the Antiquary. “But I insist on knowing what 


kind of a bell is really proper. One hears so many, nowadays. Gongs, chimes, 


1. An alarm. Referring to the car horn. 
2. Referring to a bell that has multiple smaller bells connected with each other. 
3. “a small bell” 
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tiny bells like the housekeeper uses to call us to lunch, electric tubular 
tune-playing chimes—” 

“All of which, except the gong, have something to be said for them,” went on 
the Liturgiologist. “You might think tubular chimes would fall under the head 
of gongs, but the reason given by the Congregation for forbidding gongs was 
that they might have been used in heathen ceremonies, so that lets the chimes 
out. But to return to the ringing thereof: The Ritws Celebrandi * says that the 
bell is to be rung thrice at the Sanctus, and thrice at each Elevation, and it 
makes no mention of any other pulsations.”* 

“Pulsations, again! You must like that word,” said the Antiquary, disguising 
the fact that the klaxon was still beyond him. 

“Don’t you?” said the Liturgiologist, with suspicious mildness. “Some boys 
ring the bell when the Priest uncovers the chalice at the Offertory. I don’t know 
why, unless someone has told them to. The same remark holds good for the 
customary ringing of the bell at the Domine non sum dignus. There is no 
authority in the missal for any pulsations then, or at the Hanc igitur, tho some 
‘Approved Authors’ mention the practice, and the S. R.C. apparently tolerates 
it.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Antiquary, “I have it at last!” 

“The ratio of these ceremonies with the bell?” asked the Liturgiologist. 
“No, the ratio of the klaxon.” And the Antiquary blew a long blast (if one 
does blow with a klaxon) as the Liturgiologist climbed into the flivver with 
him, and they started off, with the customary jerks and rattles, on their 
afternoon ride. 

It usually took the Liturgiologist several blocks to settle down to any sort of 
enjoyment of the Antiquary’s somewhat eccentric driving. 

The open roads of the country, however, brought him comparative peace of 


mind, and, as was his wont, he reopened the discussion as if it had not been 


4, From the rubrics of Missale Romanum. 

5. The ringing slightly before both the Consecration (Hanc igitur) and the distribution of Communion has 
since become a custom in Rome, and was later officially recognized by prescribing them in the Rubrics of 
the 1962 Missal. 
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interrupted at all, by saying, “Now the question is, how does the boy make 
three pulsations of the bell at each Elevation?” 

“Anything wrong with the usual way, one when the priest genuflects, 
another when he holds up the Sacred Host, and a third when the priest 
genuflects again?” asked the Antiquary. 

“That is, as you say, the usual way, and Fortescue says it may be so arranged 
but seems to favor a continuous ringing, yet somehow divided into three 
periods to conform to the rubric. 

A much more interesting and important point is that while he is ringing the 
bell with his right hand, the boy is supposed to be holding up the bottom of 
the chasuble with his left. He does this at the Elevation, not at the 
genuflections, and on this analogy it might be supposed that he should ring the 
bell also during the Elevations, and not at the genuflections.” 

“Isn’t that cutting it rather fine?” said the Antiquary. 

“Not nearly so fine as you cut that corner! But, to resume: there are certain 
times when the Sanctus Bell is not used. Maundy Thursday after the Gloria of 
course, and Good Friday, but I mean especially the case when Mass is said at 
another altar in a church where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed on the High 
Altar for the Forty Hours Devotion. Then the bells at the other altars are 
silent.” 

“Isn’t that true also of Low Mass said at a side altar while High Mass is going 
on at the High Altar?” 

“Yes, and generally when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, no bells are rung, 
even when Mass is said at the Altar of Exposition.” 

“There are other times when the bell is used besides Holy Mass, aren’t 
there?” asked the Antiquary. 

“At Benediction, of course, and when the Blessed Sacrament is carried from 
one altar to another. The church bell should be rung during such a procession, 
and I suppose if the church has no large bell in the tower, a small bell might be 


used during the procession. On Maundy Thursday the crotalus® should not be 


6. A wooden clapper. 
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sounded during the procession to the Repository, and the same is true of the 
returning procession on Good Friday.” 

The Antiquary’s mind was evidently not centered on the disquisition of his 
confrere. “The crotalus doesn’t sound today, either!” he glumly remarked, 
punching the button which should have caused the klaxon to klax. “We'd better 


stop at an electrician’s and see what’s the matter.” 
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Chapter 6: Prayers after Low Mass 


“Have you ever noticed,” said the Antiquary, as the battered old flivver set 
itself manfully to breast a long hill, “the divergence of usage with regard to the 
prayers after Low Mass ordered by Pope Leo XIII?” 

“Have I not! “sighed the Liturgiologist, settling back to enjoy to the full one 
of the few occasions on which he knew the Antiquary would not, because he 
could not, speed. “Some say them, and some don’t, apparently at their own will 
and pleasure, just as if the Holy Father had left the matter optional with them.” 

“But they are always to be said after every Low Mass, are they not?” 

“They are not! And certainly if the Pope orders them to be said at certain 
times, and to be omitted at other certain times, the priest is just as much bound 
to omit them when the directions say ‘omit’ as he is to say them on the occasion 
when they are ordered to be said.” 

“Well, of course, everybody knows that they are omitted when Benediction is 
immediately to follow, and perhaps when the sermon is preached after, instead 
of during the Mass.” The Antiquary let her out a little, having reached the crest 
of the hill, and the Liturgiologist gave his customary gasp as the flivver began to 
race down the opposite incline. 


1? 


“Perhaps, nothing!” The increasing speed added to his increasing 
nervousness. But his elder companion well knew that nothing could so 
effectually take the Liturgiologist’s mind from the incidental thrills of 
motoring as a discussion of his metier.’ “Ifa general or catechetical instruction 
follows Mass, and is given by the celebrant without his leaving the altar, the 
prayers must be omitted. Originally, of course, these prayers were ordered to be 
said after every Mass sine cantu.” But later decrees, of equal binding force, made 


certain exceptions.” 


1. An occupation that one is good at. 
2. “Without chant”. 
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“Explica per partes,” said the Antiquary, as the car began to climb another 
hill. Indiana at its best is not alpine, but it has hills, tradition to the contrary 
notwithstanding! 

The Liturgiologist counted off on his fingers. “1) After the conventual 
Mass—whatever that may mean. Perhaps it would be stretching ecclesiastical 
terms too far to interchange this phrase with ‘the principal Mass.’ But, if the 
principal Mass should not be sung but celebrated with external solemnity the 
Prayers, nevertheless should be omitted. 2) After a funeral Mass sine cantu. 3) 
After the privileged votive Mass in honor of the Sacred Heart on the First 
Fridays—I wonder how many good pastors know that! 4) After a Low Mass 
with certain external solemnity.” 

“Such as, for example”—cut in the Antiquary. 

“The Decrees enumerate several occasions which come under this head. A 
Mass at which there are First Communions, a general Communion, or a Low 
Mass said in connection with the administration of Confirmation, and the 
Nuptial Mass. Besides these there are times when Low Mass is connected with a 
solemn ceremony, as when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, or Benediction is 
immediately to follow without the celebrant leaving the altar. (You mentioned 
that one, Pere.) Or when a sermon follows Mass. (You mentioned that also, but 
with a ‘perhaps’ which invalidated your remark!) Oddly enough the last 
proviso’ is, when a Church society has a meeting in the church immediately 
after Mass.” 

“What if the celebrant gives Holy Communion immediately?” 

“Then the prayers are to be said. Also when the celebrant on Christmas and 
All Souls Day says his three Masses consecutively, he recites the prayers only 
after the third. Ifa High Mass is to follow a Low Mass immediately the prayers 
are not said, but there is some controversy about whether this applies to two 
Masses read by the same celebrant or holds as well when a different priest is to 
sing the High Mass.” 


3. “Explain by parts”. 
4. “Provision” 
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“I’ve sometimes seen the priest, when the congregation was singing, go right 
on with these prayers without giving the people a chance to join in.” 

“Quite proper,” replied the Liturgiologist. “There is a distinct provision 
permitting the priest to say the prayers without waiting for the people to join, if 
they are engaged in public prayers or singing when Mass is over. But what 
you'll often see, and what is distinctly forbidden, is the priest coming down 
from the foot pace with the chalice in his hands, and holding it while he kneels 
and says the prayers.” 

“Is that because the direction is that the prayers are to be said by the 
celebrant ‘junctis manibus?"”” 

“Certainly. The utmost concession that can be made is to permit the 
Celebrant to hold a card with the prayers printed upon it, as, for example, if he 
is insufficiently acquainted with the vernacular. Of course the prayers may 
always be said in Latin, but as a rule they are said with the people in the 
language of the people.” 

“While we are on fine points,” dryly remarked the Antiquary, as he negotiated 
yet another hill, “ought not the celebrant take off his Maniple for these prayers, 
since they are not part of the Mass itself?” 

“Utique, stricte loquendo,”® was the instant answer of the Liturgiologist, “but 
there is such a thing as ‘the rubric of common sense,’ tho some chauffeurs I 
might mention (were I not an extremely charitable and long-suffering 
individual) don’t seem to have heard of it!” 

“Would you have me drive this car junctis manibus?” growled the Antiquary. 

“God forbid,” was the quick response. “It’s bad enough when you have both 


hands on the wheel!” 


5. “Hands joined”. 
6. “Certainly, strictly speaking” 
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Chapter 7: Mistakes of Altar Boys Again 


“If you write any more articles about the ceremonial of altar boys,” said the 
Antiquary, looking over the top of one of his old folios at the Liturgiologist, 
who was busy with his Corona’ in a corner of the study, “some of the clergy 
may think that this book is merely a sort of glorified Servers’ Handbook.” 

“Rather like the bishop who said he always destroyed anonymous letters 
without opening them,” laughed the Liturgiologist, abandoning his work to 
stand at the window and gaze out at the torrential downpour which confined 
the Tin Lizzie to its tin garage, and kept the two friends indoors when they 
would vastly have preferred to have been on the road. 

“Well,” continued the Antiquary, quite undisturbed by the younger priest’s 
literalness, “they used to be in minor orders.” 

“So did janitors,” barked the Liturgiologist, “tho' nowadays they seem to be 
not only in majors, but some of them are perilously near usurping papal 
prerogatives!” But, seriously, the kids are not only useful, and sometimes (tho 
rarely) ornamental, but their work is important, for they make or mar the 
solemnity of ceremonies even more easily than a careless or, ill-trained priest. 
Their work is little, but if they do that little well and reverently, they merit the 
title the Church gives them. ‘“Mznistr’’—they serve—honor indeed for children 
in their Father’s House.” 

“Tu autem Domine miserere nobis,” jeered the Antiquary. “Get back to your 
little typewriter, and write a little article for your little paper about your little 
boys and maybe by the time you’ve got it done the rain will be over and we can 
take a ride.” 

“Quod Deus avertat,”* murmured the Liturgiologist, as he sat him down 
once more, and for a while the click of his machine made an antiphonal 


response to the patter of the rain outside. And this is what he wrote: 


1. A brand of typewriters. 
2. Referring to the abuse of clothing servers with vestments that are reserved to prelates. 


3. “But you, O Lord, have mercy on us”. 
4. “God forbid”. 
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The Caldey Benedictines evidently share with their Belgian confreres a sense of the 
importance of the services of Altar Boys in the worship of the Church. The good 
Fathers of Lophem, near Bruges, publish a special paper called Enfant de Choeur 
containing explanations and directions for ceremonies, while in a recent number of 
Notes for the Month the Caldey Fathers print some extracts from the Handbook of 
Servers by no less an authority than Msgr. Menghini,’ Pontifical Master of 
Ceremonies at the Vatican. Some of these directions will undoubtedly be a surprise 
to many of the Clergy, but their high source makes them most worthy of note. 
Certainly these extracts show us how far we have departed from the Roman practice 
in these matters of detail. For example, it is not allowable to have more than one 
server or more than two altar lights at Low Mass unless the Mass is parochial, i.e., the 
principal Sunday Mass, or celebrating some great feast. 

The server, unless performing some duty, must kneel throughout the Mass except 
at the Gospels. Incidentally, Msgr. Menghini points out that everyone assisting at 
Low Mass should remain kneeling throughout except at the Gospels. (See general 
rubric xvii, 2.) This disposes of the common practice of the server standing at the 
Credo, and the general and slovenly custom of the Congregation, except those who 
have received Holy Communion during the Mass, rising from their knees and sitting 
as soon as the priest has taken the second ablution. 

The server must always genuflect when passing before the altar, even if the Blessed 
Sacrament is not reserved, as well as when arriving and leaving. 

In making responses, the server should suit his tone to that of the Celebrant and 
refrain from gabbling; each word should be pronounced distinctly. Boys often resort 
to this sort of camouflage to cover the fact that they have not learned their Latin well. 

At the Confiteor the server should bow down, but not crouch or rest his hands on 
the altar step. If the altar has only one step (the foot-pace or predella) the server 
kneels on the floor throughout. 

At the Gospels the server should not stand square to the altar, but facing towards 
the Gospel corner. The Book should be placed cornerwise, and it might not be amiss 
to remark in this place that the Celebrant also should stand cornerwise when reading 


the Gospel. At the genuflection at the end of the Last Gospel on ordinary days, some 


5. Giovanni-Batista Menghini revised Pio Martinucci’s Manuale Sacrarum Caeremontarum. 
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priests turn towards the center of the altar to genuflect. There is no authority for this, 
and it is probably a confusion with the direction to do so when the Mass is said 
Coram Sanctissimo.$ 

Msgr. Menghini directs that servers, before going to and when returning from the 
credence table, do not go to the midst and genuflect. This, of course, supposes that 
the rule is observed that there shall be but one server at Low Mass. The server is also 
reminded not to go to the midst and kneel for the Blessing. He is to stop where he is, 
stand up at the beginning of the Last Gospel, make the response and then go to the 
Epistle side. A boy serving alone will remember that his place is always opposite the 
Book. 

Fortescue has some remarks about the very common practice of the server 
bringing the chalice veil over to the Gospel side after serving the ablutions and 
moving the book. Le Vavasseur,’ and Martinucci, say nothing of this transference of 
the chalice veil from one side to the other. It is an imitation of what is done at High 
Mass. At Low Mass there is no serious authority for it; nor has it any real object. 
When he covers the chalice the Celebrant can take the veil quite as easily from the 
right side as from the left, or even more easily. It is better that the server, when he has 
moved the missal, go at once to his place on the altar step. 

“All very well,” said the Antiquary, looking over the Liturgiologist’s shoulder 
as he typed these words, “but who is to instill all these minutiae into the 
juvenile consciousness?” 

“The Pastor, of course,” replied the Liturgiologist, taking the sheet from the 
machine and laying it with the rest. “For the Pastor is responsible for the proper 
carrying out of the ceremonial of the Church. But he may, and probably will, 
delegate this duty to his Assistant, or to the good Sisters who take care of the 
Sacristy. If he does so, it might be well if he assured himself that his delegate will 
not be an innovator. Pastors are usually strong on the ‘nihil innovandum’® and 
yet all sorts of strange ceremonies creep in, simply because they had them in the 


old home parish of the Assistant, or the Sister in charge.” 


6. In the presence of the Most Holy Eucharist exposed. 

7. Author of Manuel de Liturgie et Ceremonial selon le rit romain. This has later been revised by Fr. Haegy 
and Fr. Stercky, the latter’s name being the most used to refer to this ceremonial today. 

8. “Nothing [is to be] innovated.” 
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“Thus immemorial customs grow up inside the space of a half dozen years!” 
smiled the Antiquary. Then, glancing out of the window, he gave a 
mild-mannered shout. “Come on, Pere, there’s enough blue sky to make a 
gothic chasuble according to the old Paris use. ‘Imber abiit, et recesstt. Surge, 
propera amica mea, et veni!"? 

“Thanks for the compliment!” growled the Liturgiologist, covering his 
typewriter and gathering his papers together. “As I happen to be in the state of 


1? 


grace, Pll come 


9. “The rain is over and gone. Arise, make haste my love, and come.” 
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Chapter 8: Handling the Censer 


The Antiquary had just successfully negotiated a rather bad S curve ina 
none too smooth country-road, and the Liturgiologist was recovering from the 
trepidation with which he always viewed such performances. His 
remonstrances, against the high rate of speed with which the Antiquary had 
made the turn, fell on deaf ears. “Even a flivver has four wheels,” said he, “if 
they weren’t all meant to be used, do you suppose Henry would put ‘em on his 
machines? Or perhaps you think they’re there only so you can use them 
alternately, those on the left when you turn that way, and vice versa!” 

“It’s all a matter of knowing how to handle a car,” replied the Antiquary 
imperturbably. “There really isn’t any danger, as you very well know, else why 
endanger your precious neck day after day by coming out with me.” 

“But my dear Father—” began the Liturgiologist, but his voice died to a 
whisper as the Antiquary swung the little car sharply to the right and ran it 
gently and comfortably into the ditch just in time to avoid a collision with a 
truck which speeded out of a cross road without the slightest warning. The 
older priest got calmly out of the flivver and began to crank the motor, but the 
younger, and balder, and, be it said the stouter, also tumbled out and stood 
uncertainly in the long grass gazing at the cloud of dust which followed the 
retreating truck down the pavement. “This, my dear confrere, is the end! I’m 
through! No, I shall not shut up and climb in. Go along with your rattle trap, 
and sell my share in it to anyone who’s fool enough to buy it. I'll walk home.” 

“Twenty one and seven tenths miles,” said the Antiquary, submissa voce. 
Have you arranged with someone to say Mass for you in the morning?” 

“There is a railroad,” gasped the Liturgiologist. 

“But no train on it till around noon tomorrow,” retorted the Antiquary. 

The Liturgiologist capitulated, but as he clambered into the front seat of the 


flivver his remonstrances continued. 


1. In a low voice. 
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“It’s all a matter of knowing how to handle your car,” said the Antiquary 
again, as they started off with a jerk and a rattle. 

“Which reminds me of that article I promised to write on ‘Handling the 
Censer’” mused the Liturgiologist.” Some priests do it the way you run this 
Lizzie, adequately and, secundum quid,” safely, but neither gracefully nor 
properly.” 

“Why, it’s simple enough, isn’t it?” asked the Antiquary. 

“Perhaps that’s why so many don’t do it right,” was the reply. “One sees the 
most extraordinary things as one goes about the country. There’s the priest, for 
instance, who, in incensing the Blessed Sacrament at Benediction, simply raises 
the censer in a straight line vertically to the height of his eyes, and then lowers it 
again without any sort of swing towards the object being censed. At the other 
extreme there’s the priest who swings the censer too and fro from right to left 
two or three times and then suddenly shoots it outward and upward almost to 
the length of the chain, and repeats the performance a half dozen times before 
giving the thurible back to the boy.” 

“Yes,” said the Antiquary, glad to have his friend’s mind diverted from the 
exigencies of the road, “I’ve seen it done both ways. You say neither of these 
ways is correct?” 

“I didn’t say so, but it so happens,” was the tart reply, as the flivver slewed 
out of a rut.” Fortescue gives the directions for the proper handling of the 
censer in such a plain manner that there should be no mistake about it.” The 
rubrics,’ says he, ‘distinguish two kinds of incensing, with a simple swing 
(ductus simplex) and a double swing (ductus duplex). The ductus simplex is 
made in this way. Lift the right hand—’ oh yes, he tells us, of course before this, 
that the way to hold the censer is with the cover closed, and the ring snug down 
over the tip of the cover, the top of the chains held by the left hand against the 
breast, the right hand grasping the chains about four inches above the shut 
cover. Very well then, to resume. For the single swing ‘Lift the right hand to the 


2. “In some respect”. 
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level of the breast only, at the same time swing the thurible out towards the 
thing to be incensed and let it fall at once to about the knees. As it falls it 
should make an audible click against the chains.” 

“Rather dangerous when the priest is on his knees,” interjected the 
Antiquary. 

“But the priest kneeling never uses the single swing. Give Fortescue a chance, 
can’t you,” rumbled the Liturgiologist. ““There are two ways of making the 
ductus duplex. One is to lift the thurible to the level of the face. It will here 
click against the chains. Then swing it out and let it fall, so that it makes 
another click against the chains.” 

“Describing the shape of a harp in the atmosphere,” chuckled the 
Antiquary. “Ought to be not only intelligible but gratifying to the Irish clergy.” 

“Your habit of interrupting is most annoying, dear Father,” rasped the 
Liturgiologist. “I was about to say that the other method of making the ductus 
duplex is simply to repeat the ductus simplex.” 

“It’s obvious, man, it’s obvious, as Msgr. Tierney? used to say (and still does, 
no doubt, more power to him). But how is one to know when to do one and 
when tother?” 

“Rubrics of course,” said the Liturgiologist. “This may all seem an academic 
and merely curious affair, but it’s governed by rubrics, so it must seem of some 
importance in the eyes of the the Church. Generally speaking, however, the 
double swing, thrice repeated, is given: To the Blessed Sacrament exposed; To 
the altar cross in censing the altar; To the Relic of the True Cross, or other 
Relics of the Passion; To the celebrant, thrice repeated; To the bishop, 
pontificating at the throne, thrice repeated (on which occasion the celebrant 
receives two double swings); By the deacon at High Mass, to the Gospel book, 
three double swings; And finally, to statues other than those on the high altar 
when, on certain occasions, they are censed during ceremonies. 

Two double swings are given in censing prelates, one double swing to priests 
in the sanctuary, and three double swings to the sides of the liturgical choir if 


such be present. About the single swing this much may be said (and we are still 


3. A known priest of New York City. 
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‘generally speaking’) it is used in censing the altar, other than as noted above. It 
is given to minor ministers and altar boys when, in the ceremonies, they are 
incensed.” 

“But what about the censing of the candlesticks on the altar at High Mass?” 
queried the Antiquary, a gleam of humor in his eye. 

“Father, Father, can this be ¢gnorantia crassa?* A {ffectata,’ I hope! It isn’t the 
candlesticks that are censed, but the top of the altar, the censer being swung 
towards the candlesticks merely to give a graceful uniformity to the swings.” 

“Graceful uniformity, eh!” said the Antiquary, as he swung the flivver 
around a sharp bend in the road, effectively silencing the Liturgiologist, for a 
time at least. “Yes, yes! It’s all a matter of how you handle a car—or a thurible 


either!” 


4. A type of ignorance of which nothing is done about removing it. 
5. Intentional ignorance. 
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Chapter 9: Confessionals 


The Antiquary is much in demand as preacher and confessor during the 
Forty Hours Devotion in parishes not too far from his place of residence, that is 
to say, conveniently reached via flivver. With him, more often than not, goes 
the Liturgiologist who, tho no orator, is useful for the direction of ceremonies, 
and not unwelcome as “life of the party” at the mild symposia’ of the clergy 
connected therewith. It was after the close of such an occasion, fortified by a 
repast which both the old priests pronounced primus inter pares,’ that the two 
friends were returning homeward in their “Lincoln Pup”? and, with all possible 
charity, discussing the events of the day. The Liturgiologist, who, as may be 
remembered, inclines to corpulency, was singing the praises of the Pastor, who, 
himself hardly emaciated, had installed an armchair in “the box” in place of the 
usual shelf which places a penance upon the confessor and, one fears, assists in 
the imposition of heavier penances upon the penitents. 

“One would think,” said he, “that the construction of tribunals was 
regulated by Canon Law, and that the Code, usually so merciful, expressly 
intended that the priest should be made as uncomfortable as possible during 
the performance of his exercise of the ministry of reconciliation.” 

“The old way strikes me as more picturesque,” said the Antiquary, dimming 
his headlights for a passing machine, which, as usual, failed to reciprocate the 
courtesy. “A chair in the aisle, or even in the sacristy, and the penitent kneeling 
at the priest’s side—so simple, so gracious, with the imposition of hands during 
absolution. One always sees it so in the old pictures—indeed the box is an 
innovation, and an unaesthetic innovation at that.” 

“But don’t forget, my dear Pere, that the box is one innovation which is fully 
approved, indeed commanded, by the Church. Of course, the box, qua box, is 


not ordered, but the crates is, and the box is a useful and on the whole 


1. A meeting. 
2. First among equals. 
3. A type of racecar. 
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convenient extension of the crates. It isn’t comfortable, and isn’t meant to be, 
tho’ both priest and penitent may be thankful if a good architect and a sensible 
carpenter have had a hand in its construction.” 

“About the grating,” broke in the Antiquary. “Is it always required? One 
often sees priests, at Forty Hours and other times when many are hearing, 
sitting at the altar railing, or beside a prie diew,* and the people coming up quite 
simply, after the fashion of the olden times which I have mentioned.” 

“Of course there are exceptions to every rule, and I suppose necessity knows 
no law,” was the Liturgiologist’s reply. “Canon 909 section 2 makes the crates 
of strict obligation for the ‘sedes confessionalis” which, I take it, is any structure 
regularly employed as a confessional, be it box, prie dieu, corner of sacristy or 
other room, or any fixed confessional in any church or oratory either public or 
semi-public. 

The first section of that Canon requires that the confessional where women 
are heard must be located in an open and conspicuous place, usually in the 
church itself, tho we must not suppose that the Code rules out confessionals in 
the vestibule, or a suitable place in the sacristy for the convenience of the deaf. 
It would seem that men may be heard in any room, but the provision for the 
crates for the sedes confesstonalis applies always and everywhere, Augustine says 
‘The grate is of obligation everywhere, in all parts of the world.’ Canon 910 
expressly permits that confessions of men may be heard even in private houses, 
but that women may not be heard extra sedem confessionalem,® except for the 
reason of infirmity, and then only under precautions prescribed by the local 
ordinary.” 

“You think, then,” asked the Antiquary, “that hearing women at the altar 
rail is an abuse?” 

“Undoubtedly,” was the instant response of the Liturgiologist. “A prée dieu 
with a grate in an open and conspicuous place, would fulfill the canonical 


conditions. But I’ve noticed in my quest for topsy-turvy customs, many strange 
Yq psy-turvy y 


4. A kneeling bench. French for “pray [to] God”. 
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usages. For example, do you remember Fr. Torculus’ Forty Hours last Spring? 
You heard in the box, but I was sent up into the sanctuary, where a prie dieu 
without a grate was placed behind a screen which hid both myself and my 
penitents. I had a scruple about it, but after all it wasn’t my parish!” 

“Yet,” mused the Antiquary, “that same Fr. Torculus is so careful about even 
the most the remotely possible scandal that he has a veil over the gratings in the 
box. Tell me, have you ever been able to find any rule about that veil? One finds 
it in some place, and not in others.” 

“T once had the occasion to consult the ‘Approved Authors’ on that very 
point,” answered the Liturgiologist, “and not a word could I find about it! To 
be sure, I didn’t search through the entire range of the regulations of St. 
Charles” for his model diocese, else ’d likely have found it! It must have some 
authority, else it wouldn’t be so general. But it certainly isn’t required, unless by 
the statutes of certain dioceses. Some priests prefer not to see their penitents, 
and some penitents prefer not to be seen, even in the dimness of the box and by 
the vague outlines discernible through the crates. Myself, I never trouble to 
look in that direction, unless when hearing children. I remember once, when I 
was first out on the Mission, giving very good advice (I thought) to a little boy, 
and saying ‘my son’ more than once during the course of it, only to have the 
mite pipe up ‘if you please, Father, I’m a girl!’ But even Lohner,® whose wise 
counsel should certainly be a guide for confessors when he says ‘Mutus aspectus 

fugiatur: quid enim prosunt crates ferreae st per oculorum januam intromittatur 
hostis quern tllae arcere deberent? ? does not mention a veil.” 

“Did you say ‘crates ferreae?””™ interjected the Antiquary. 

“No,” snapped the Liturgiologist, who just then was grave incommodo™ on 
account of the thickening of the traffic as they approached the city. “Lohner 
said that, and so did a regulation of the S. C. de Prop. Fide’” in 1780, and all 


‘Approved Authors’ say so as well. Of course the grate should be of iron or 


7. St. Charles Borromeo, author of Acta Ecclesiae Mediolanensis. 

8. Fr. Tobias Lohner. Refering to his Instructio practica de confessionibus rite ac fructose excipiendis 

9. “Let the appearance of the mute be shunned: for what use are the iron grates, ifthe enemy they were 
supposed to keep out is admitted through the door of the eyes?” 

10. Iron grate. 11, Grave inconvenience. 
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other metal, and St. Charles even prescribes that the perforations should not be 
bigger than the ring finger. But wooden gratings are not unlawful, and the fly 
screens sometimes seen are well within the law.” 

“Almost home,” soothed the Antiquary. 

“T don’t like riding at night,” growled the Liturgiologist. 

“Nor at any other time,” laughed his friend. “But I notice you keep on 
riding, day and night, for all that!” 

“One needs fresh air,” was the rejoinder, as the flivver rattled to a stop before 
its tin abode. 

“Especially in confessionals,” assented the Antiquary, as he dismounted and 
opened the doors of “Lizzie’s Kennel.”" 


“And there ought to be a regulation about that, too,” said the Liturgiologist. 


13. Nickname for the garage. 
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Chapter 10: Candles at Funerals 


Never was the “Summer of All Souls” more beautiful than on the Day of the 
Dead itself, when our two old friends returned from the suburban cemetery 
where they had assisted at the touching ceremonies of “The Dirge,” sung by the 
cathedral choir at the foot of the great crucifix which marked the last resting 
place of so many of their sacerdotal brethren. The Vicar General himself had 
officiated, and a goodly gathering of the Faithful had shed their tears on the 
hallowed ground which enshrined their dead, for this open-air service was an 
old usage (since we may not say “Custom”) of the See City, and many made the 
visit to God’s Acre’ after the Solemn Masses in the various churches. 

For a while the two old priests were silent, as the ancient flivver ran, with 
unaccustomed smoothness, through one of the large city parks. A forced halt at 
an intersecting road, however, gave the Liturgiologist time to catch his breath, 
and to expel it in some such words as these: 

“As an Antiquary, you may perhaps be able to tell me how the utterly absurd 
and lacking-in-authority ceremony of the altar boys carrying unlighted candles 
at funeral services came to be so general.” 

“More in your line than mine,” replied the elder priest. “In the olden days, 
in which I must confess I’m more interested than I am in our own, so far from 
putting out candles they lit as many as they could, and the hearses got their 
name because of the spikes with which they were studded and upon which 
candles burned.” 

“Interesting, but not important,” was the Liturgiologist’s tart comment, by 
which his friend knew that he was sufficiently moved by something other than 
the dangers of flivver travel. “I often see it—the altar boys standing at the 
Gospel in a Solemn Mass of Requiem, or with the crossbearer during the Dirge 
afterwards, with unlighted candles in their hands. No authority for it, none 


whatever!” 


7. Graveyard. 
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“Perhaps the clergy have misinterpreted the direction for the ceremonies of 
the Gospel, which directs that the servers assist without their candles,” was the 
Antiquary’s mild way of pouring oil on the flames of his companion’s wrath. 

“Perfectly plain directions!” barked the Liturgiologist. “The Ritus 
Celebrandi, cap XIII, sec Dy distinctly says ‘non tenentur luminaria ad 
Evangelium, nee portatur incensum, sed duo tantum Acolythi sine candelabris 
stant, etc? And again, in section 4 where the directions for the Dzrge, or 
Absolution of the Body are given, ‘duos Acolythos cum candelabris 
accensis—sicut in Processionibus.”* Yet time and again one sees the exact opposite 
to what the Church requires. Topsy-turvy ceremonial again, and precious little 
excuse for it.” 

“You have animadverted on this point have you not?” asked the Antiquary. 

“Not exactly this point,” was the reply, “I did write something about the 
forbidden veiling of candlesticks at a Requiem, while the unbleached candles 
recommended by most of the liturgical writers are conspicuous by their 
absence. But this is another matter, and the only excuse for it is carelessness.” 

“Fond of yourself, aren’t you!” sneered the Antiquary. 

“Very,” asserted the Liturgiologist, without batting an eye. “If I thought for 
one moment that all my hints for the correcting of ceremonial inaccuracies 
would be carried out, I’d write more of them! But I’m thankful to know that at 
least one good Pastor has folded away the black tabernacle veil® which used to 
(dis) grace his altar on All Souls’ Day and at funerals, and has burned up the 
dust-covers that formerly adorned the candlesticks on such occasions. Maybe 
somebody will encourage the candlemakers to offer unbleached wax again tho 
that’s a minor point, and we mustn’t be too meticulous. I'd like to go to my 
own funeral thinking that my poor words might have made the sacred 
obsequies less of a liturgical abomination. There’s the point about the hearse 


candles—” 


2. From the Missale Romanum. 

3. “no lights are held at the Gospel, nor is incense carried, but only two Acolytes stand without candlesticks. 
4. “two Acolytes with lighted candles — as in a Procession” 

5. Black tabernacle veils are forbidden. 
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“Ah yes! “broke in the Antiquary. “Very interesting, that word ‘hearse’. A 
‘Tenebrae hearse you know, preserves the shape of the harrow from which its 
name is derived. Funeral hearse, bristling with candles—” 

“If you would not interrupt, dear Father, with ecstatic ravings on 
philological matters,” said the Liturgiologist, in a voice of deadly calmness, 
“you would observe that we are already three blocks beyond the place where we 
should have turned, and also give me a chance to explain about the present-day 
usage in regard to candles around the catafalque.” 

“Ad primum, they’re moving a house in Fourth Street, and we couldn’t get 
through anyway. Go on, tell me how many candles are required in these 
degenerate and economical days.” The Antiquary swung the little car off the 
boulevard with a vicious jerk of the wheel. 

“Usually six,” gasped the Liturgiologist, frantically grabbing at the 
side-curtain to keep himself from catapulting into the gutter. “No number 
prescribed. May be more, may be less. But there’s no authority for having a 
standing crucifix at the head of the coffin in church. If there’s no boy available 
to carry the processional cross no attempt should be made to replace it by 
another cross on a table or stand. All right in the house: not in the church.” 

“Apropos” of the processional cross, what about the custom of carrying a 
small crucifix instead at the funeral of a child,” asked the Antiquary, as he 
slowed down for the driveway. 

“At the funeral of an Infant, v. g. any baptized person under seven years of 
age, the processional cross is borne without its shaft. The liturgical books make 
a special point of this. Conveniently, a small hand cross is carried, but the 
regular processional cross of the parish should be made so that its upper part 
may be detached. But, here again we come up against the cart-before-the-horse 
method, and see priests going around the coffins of infants with the incense, 
which they are not supposed to do, while an altar boy carries the processional 


cross, staff and all. Of course, the celebrant sprinkles the body of an infant with 
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Holy Water, but he should not go around it nor incense it unless the priest 


performs in the church the ceremonies prescribed for the grave.” 
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Chapter 11: Out of Gas for an Hour 


The flivver was quite frankly and hopelessly in the ditch, but so dilapidated 
was its general condition that an unskilled observer would have found it 
difficult to say whether there was any damage consequent upon the mishap. 
Fortunately it had been run off the road not far from a country school house, 
on the steps of which the Antiquary and the Liturgiologist were (more or less) 
calmly eating sandwiches from an old leather-covered box, which might have 
once served as a chalice case, and drinking coffee from a thermos bottle. The 
Antiquary was taking things (including the sandwiches) with his usual 
philosophic calm, but the Liturgiologist was voluble with mild vituperation. 
“Looks as if you’d been crowded off the road—if any of the crowd passes this 
way we'll be in for contumelious ribaldry—why couldn’t you have been sure of 
your gas before we left Burgdale?" 

“Well,” drawled the Antiquary, “it’s no sin to be mistaken, and I did really 
think we had enough. As for looking as if we’d been in a wreck, that’s the 
natural complexion of Lizzie, and the only remedy for it is for you to come 
across with your share and help me, or rather us, to get a new one.” 

“Never,” barked the Liturgiologist, the fringe of hair around his spacious 
bald spot bristling, “Not so much as one penny! I’ve suffered enough from this 
machine without being cajoled into subscribing for one that you could drive 
twice as fast on the level and ten times faster on a down grade! How much is 
Henry asking for his new model?" 


1 
“Transeat,” 


cooed the Antiquary. “For this once Pll walk to yon farm house 
to borrow or buy oil—that is, I’ll go as soon as the sandwich supply is also 
exhausted.” (And to himself, submissa voce,” “You'll contribute all right!”) 

For a while the two friends munched in silence, then: —“Have you noticed 
how few celebrants at the Forty Hours observe the rule about putting the 
incense into the censer (before the procession) at the bench? All the ‘Approved 


Authors’ say that it is to be done there, and not in the middle of the sanctuary, 


1. “Let it pass” or “Forget it”. 


2. In a low voice. 
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yet hardly ever does one see it so,” said the Liturgiologist, tossing crumbs at a 
chicken which had wandered into the school yard. 

“I should suppose,” answered the Antiquary, “that this little lapse from 
strict propriety had some connection with the similarly common practice of 
changing vestments iz plano® before the altar instead of at the scamnum,* 
which is all right if the chasuble has not been placed previously on the altar 
(Decree 2207) and the bishop is not present (Decree 3110).” 

“Nevertheless the old Baltimore Ceremonial’ insists on the change being 
effected at the bench and liturgical writers generally, give this place the 
preference,” said the Liturgiologist, sighing, “Yet it has become very common 
for the celebrant at the Sunday sung Mass to change from cope to chasuble ‘in 
the midst’ and, when Benediction follows Mass, to change back again in the 
same place, without going to the bench. The rule seems to be that such changes 
of vestments shall generally be made at the bench, and the ceremonies of the 
Forty Hours are no exception.” 

“I seem to remember that Fr. Rusticus, who omitted the procession in his 
little church on the plea that there were not enough altar boys (tho there were 
eight priests present), performed the curtailed ceremonies of the Exposition at 
the beginning of his Forty Hours without changing to the cope—just came 
down from the altar after the Last Gospel, put incense into the censer in the 
midst before the lowest step, and censed the Blessed Sacrament, enthroned It, 
and went out, still in his chasuble.” The Antiquary’s tone was that of one who 
says “sic’em” to a pugnacious terrier! 

“Fr. Rusticus is an excellent priest,” said the Liturgiologist, with speciously 
level voice, “he is a model pastor, but he excuses himself for his crass ignorance 
of ceremonial on the entirely invalid plea that his church is small, that necessary 
assistants are lacking, and that since he has the Faith mere details don’t matter! 
Of course, the processions, one or both of them, of the Forty Hours may be 


omitted for just cause, without impairing the integrity of the devotion, but 


3. On the floor. 
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permission to leave out certain ceremonies does not imply a change in the 
manner of carrying out those that remain, and he should change to the cope, at 
the bench, put incense into the censer there, and finish the ceremonies as 
directed, even when he does not have the procession.” 

“To go to the other extreme:—at St. Urban’s, where I preached last week, 
they had not only deacon and subdeacon, but a third priest, in stole, to 
enthrone the Blessed Sacrament at the Mass of Exposition, and to climb the 
ladder and bring It down at the solemn closing on the last evening. I looked it 
up, and found that it was all right, but, not being a precisionist in such matters, 
like yourself, I could not quite straighten out in my mind the matter of the 
celebrant and deacon kneeling when the one handed the monstrance to the 
other before and after the procession, and at Benediction.” The Antiquary 
thought he “had” the Liturgiologist there, but our ancient friend was ready for 
him. 

“A very simple general rule governs, for Corpus Christi and the Forty Hours 
Devotion, that oft-mistaken action,” said he. “He who gives stands, he who 
receives kneels. And it should be noted that at ordinary Benediction, with 
deacon or assisting priest, both stand. The kneeling of the one or the other at 
this point of the ceremony is a peculiar distinction of the Forty Hours 
Devotion and Corpus Christi. Another point, not generally observed, is that 
the Celebrant receives the monstrance from the deacon at the foot pace,° but 
returns it to him in plano after the procession.” 

“Hie!” shouted the Antiquary, “Hie there!” And the conference came to an 
abrupt close as a large car came to a stop in answer to the hail. But the 
Liturgiologist’s relief in this timely rescue was mitigated by the fact that the 
succoring machine contained several priests, who fulfilled his fears of 


contumelious ribaldry! 


6. The predella, that is the platform on which the Altar stands. 
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Chapter 12: On Christmas Decorations 


“So, Lizzie has gone beyond recall,” chirped the Liturgiologist, “I can’t say 
I’m sorry!” 

“You ought to be,” was the tart reply of the Antiquary. “You rode as much as 
I did, and that’s about all the outdoor exercise you got.” 

“Exercise enough when we had to walk three miles to the trolley car last 
week,” snarled the Liturgiologist. “Never again! As a motorist I am now on the 
shelf! And as for the proposition you were trying to mention at breakfast this 
morning, I'll simply say right now that there’s no use discussing it, for Pll not 
cough up so much as one cent towards a new car.” 

“Then Pll go over to Fr. Gambetta’s bazaar and take ten chances on the 
coupe they’re raffling, and if I win it, your Reverence will ask in vain for a lift 
when you plod along some muddy road seeking outdoor exercise!” 

To hear them, one who didn’t know them would have thought the two old 
priests at the point of an open rupture of the friendship of years. But Mrs. 
Darcey, who kept house for the Antiquary for twenty years, during ten of 
which the Liturgiologist had occupied the rooms across the hallway from his 
friend, knew that this was but a gentle breeze which would soon cease to ruffle 
the calm waters. Nor was she wrong, for when at breakfast next morning the 
Antiquary showed five books of tickets from the bazaar at the Italian church 
the Liturgiologist merely snorted: “You won’t get anything—you never do. 
Now I won a chocolate cake once, and it only cost me seven dollars in tickets!” 

“I must have a car,” replied the Antiquary, “out of consideration for you. 
You are too fat to walk, and if I don’t ride you around you'll get no open air 
exercise whatever.” 

“Oh, I don’t need your help, thanks very much,” jeered the Liturgiologist. 
“Why, this very morning I’m booked to ride out into the country with Fr. 
Torculus. He’s going after Christmas greens, and he’s kind enough to ask my 


advice about decorating his church for the Holidays.” 
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“Which is more than I'd do!” sniffed the Antiquary ruffling his ticket books 
thoughtfully. 

Ensconced in Fr. Torculus’ roomy limousine, the Liturgiologist relaxed 
somewhat. The going did not seem so bumpy as in the late and unlamented 
Ford, which had finally expired, not without covert aid from the Antiquary, as 
the reader may remember. While the altar boys, who had preceded them in a 
truck, cut small fir trees, and made up bunches of “bittersweet,” the two priests 
stamped about in the frozen field and talked. 

“I suppose this business of bringing evergreens into the church at Christmas 
can hardly be called a ‘Roman custom,” said Fr. Torculus. 

“Certainly the ‘Approved Authors’ say nothing about it,” replied the 
Liturgiologist, “but then, they are often strangely silent on the matter of 
decorations for the altar and the sanctuary. The Ceremonial of Bishops" 
suggests that vases of flowers or ‘odoriferous branches’ be placed on the altar, 
that is to say, on the ‘gradines’ or reredos, and the Memoriale Rituum’” requires 
them. Fortescue says that they are not used in the great churches of Rome, and 
that they are not necessary, though custom is in favor of their use. This 
customary usage would seem to cover evergreens, though certainly the ‘vascula 
cum flosculis’”® of the Caeremoniale Episcoporum* would not.” 

“You think, then, that the use of Christmas greens is governed solely by 
good taste?” asked Fr. Torculus. 

“Certainly,” was the Liturgiologist’s prompt reply. “My friend the 
Antiquary, if he were here, would doubtless tell us that the use of evergreens 
derives from Germany and England, and other northern countries, where 
flowers are rare in winter. In our own country the use of evergreens has become 
traditional, and there could hardly be any objection to it. Myself, I dislike too 


much of any sort of decoration about the altar. Fortunately we no longer see so 


1. A liturgical book describing the rites and ceremonies to be observed at functions by bishops and prelates. 
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often the turning of the Sanctuary into a florists’ display. Even our enthusiasm 
for candles is yielding to a more restrained taste, and here and there one finds a 
priest who has some idea of the dignity and simplicity in the adornment of the 
altar and sanctuary.” 

“I use only a few of these greens around the altar,” said Fr. Torculus, “most 
of them are arranged at the Crib.” 

“Bene, bene,”* murmured the Liturgiologist. “Being an entirely 
extra-liturgical affair, the Crib comes under no regulation, except the general 
provision against unbecoming statuary, which, fortunately, need hardly ever be 
invoked nowadays.” 

“Anyway,” averred Fr. Torculus, “evergreens are much better than artificial 
flowers.” 

“Which, incidentally, are not forbidden by any ‘Approved Author,” 
remarked the Liturgiologist, slyly. “They come under canons of taste, and I 
imagine even the good Fathers who still make use of them would admit readily 
enough that they are bad taste. Up in Canada one even sees sprays of brass 
flowers quite overshadowing the liturgical ornaments of the altar. But “de 
gustibus,® you know.” 

“Still,” said Fr. Torculus, mildly, “I do not see why we should lay ourselves 
open to the change of vulgarity in the decoration of our churches.” 

“Nor would we,” rejoined the Liturgiologist, “if only we adhered to the 
letter of our liturgical laws. An altar, properly constructed and ornamented, 
according to the decrees of the S.R.C., is a wonderfully impressive thing, and 
an artistic masterpiece besides, in its elegant simplicity. I sometimes dare to 
think that if we spent more money on providing what some would call ‘the 
bare essentials for Holy Mass’ in good materials, and less on the uncalled-for 
gingerbread work and bric-a-brac, we would be surprised at the effects 
produced. Why, for example, bedizen the front of a ‘temporary altar’ with a 


plaster cast of the Last Supper (a decoration my friend, the Antiquary, tells me 


5. “Good, good”. 
6. From “De gustibus non est disputandum”. A latin maxim meaning “In matters of taste, there can be no 
disputes”. 
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was seldom if ever used as an altar piece till the Lutherans, for doctrinal reasons, 
introduced it) when the liturgy of the Church supposes that the front of the 
altar, apart from rare cases, will always (except after Mass on Maundy Thursday 
and on Good Friday) be concealed by an antependium.’ 

“Concedo,”* laughed Fr. Torculus, whose marble altar thus fell under the 
Liturgiologist’s criticism. “But the boys have the truck loaded, and it’s time to 
get back to the city. Can I take you anywhere, Father?” 

“Drop me off at a Ford agency, if you please,” said the Liturgiologist. 

“Not thinking of getting a car, are you?” asked Fr. Torculus. 

“Certainly not,” barked the Liturgiologist, “at least, not for myself. But I 
have a friend, to whom I owe much, who is, at present, without a car, and who 
needs outdoor exercise. I thought I might get him one for Christmas, if they’re 
not too expensive.” 

“You can get ‘em for a dollar down and the rest when they catch you!” said 
Fr. Torculus. 


“You interest me strangely,” purred the Liturgiologist. 


7. An altar frontal. A parament which covers the entire front of the Altar. 
8. “T agree”. 
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Chapter 13: A Christmas Ceremony 


The morning of Christmas Eve seemed to the Antiquary to pass with 
extraordinary slowness. While the Liturgiologist banged away at his Corona, 
with a certain air of suppressed excitement, his elder friend made frequent trips 
from his easy chair to the front window, peering out between the heavy 
curtains, oblivious of the fact that his every move was noted by the keen eyes of 
his colleague at the writing table. Finally the Liturgiologist could stand it no 
longer, and “Pere,” said he, “are you watching for Santa Claus at your age!” 

“Maybe, maybe,” returned the Antiquary, absently, “who can tell. But I 
thought you were busy.” 

“So Lam,” replied the Liturgiologist, with suspicious mildness, as he 
returned to his work, pausing, however, now and then, to glance out of the side 
window near his desk, from which a partial view might be obtained of the 
driveway leading to the desolate and unoccupied garage. “It’s just a little point 
about the kneeling in the Credo, by the Celebrant and Ministers, at the Masses 
on Christmas Day. Fortescue says that ‘at all sung Masses on Christmas day’ 
they ‘kneel at the epistle side on the lowest step while the choir sings the words 
Et incarnatus est, etc.’ Now, I’ve never seen it done in that way, tho P’ve been 
about a bit, and kept my eyes open. 

"Usually the sacred ministers, who by that time are seated, come to the midst 
and kneel on the step, returning to the bench when the choir has sung its 
phrase. Wuest simply directs that ‘at every Solemn Mass on this day the 
celebrant and the sacred ministers kneel’ at this moment, but he does not say 
where. Merati (Observ. XI. Pt. ii. Tit. Vi.)’ is an authority for the usual practice; 
he sends them to the midst and has them kneel there, on the lowest step. But it 
is to be noted that his directions suppose that the sacred ministers remain at the 
altar throughout the Credo, without going to the bench at all. Gavantius, 
indeed, directs that they shall not go to sit at the bench until after 


1. Gavantus-Merati: Novae Observationes et Additiones ad Gavanti Commentaria in rubricas Missalis et 
Breviarit Romani (1740). A classic rubrical commentary revised by Merati. The original of Gavantus being 
titled Thesaurus sacrorum rituum seu commentaria in rubricas Missalis et Breviarii Romani (1628). Both 
authors were consultors to the S.R.C. 
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the Incarnatus. (“S7 vero sedere velit, expectando tamen, quod est convenientius, 
post versum Et incarnatus, etc.” Thes. Sac. Rit. pt. II, tit. vi. xl.) 

Now this is almost never done nowadays. It would really seem that the ratio 
of the thing bears out Fortescue’s direction.” 

“What about the celebrant at Low Mass on Christmas Day. Does he come 
down to the foot of the steps when he says the words?” asked the Antiquary. 

“The direction governs only Solemn Masses, and, missa cantata,’ in which 
the celebrant goes to sit during the singing of the Credo. Ordinarily the 
Celebrant and ministers simply uncover their heads and bow while the choir 
sings these sacred words. But on Christmas day and on the Feast of the 
Annunciation the further honor is done of the ministers kneeling at this time. 
That is the point. The place where they kneel is a detail. You see, we have 
‘probable opinions’ for having them kneel at the scamnum,’ before the midst if 
they have not been sitting, and at the epistle end.” 

“Interesting, but not important!” remarked the Antiquary, returning to the 
window. “Must you afflict your readers with such fine-spun points?” 

“Maledictus qui facit opus Dei negligenter,”* replied the Liturgiologist. “If 
an actor, on the stage, takes infinite pains with each gesture and inflexion of the 
voice, should not the Priest of God have some concern as to the proper 
performance of the Divine Drama of the Mass? Practically every move and 
gesture he makes, while at the altar, is prescribed by the liturgical law of the 
Church. What if it doesn’t, all of it, bind sub gravi.’ There is a certain fitness of 
things, and when those things are sacred—well, dear Father, we try to do our 
little bit towards helping our brethren polish up their ecclesiastical manners.” 

The old priest sighed, and turned again to his typewriter. “Perhaps you’re 
right, Pere, there are more important points than this.” 

“My dear Father,” began the Antiquary, only to be interrupted by the sound 
of an automobile outside the house, whereat he ran to the window, turned 
excitedly to his confrere, and exclaimed, “Here she is, at last!” 


“What? Who?” gasped the Liturgiologist. 


2. A sung Mass. 

3. “the bench”. 

4. “Cursed be he that doth the work of the Lord negligently”. (Jer. 48, 10) 
5. “under grave sin”. 
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“Lizzie the Second!” shouted the Antiquary. “Come on out and see her. 
Didn’t cost me a cent! Won her in Fr. Gambetta’s raffle!” 

The Liturgiologist seemed rooted in his chair, his face expressing something 
more than amazement. “Do you mean to tell me, that you have a new car—that 
you won it in a raffle—that it’s outside now?” 

“Come on! Come on! it’s yours as much as mine! I hereby give, devise and 
bequeath a half interest in said car, and all future expenses for gas, oil, repairs 
and such sundries, to you, dear Father! Only bestir yourself and come out and 
look her over!” 

With which, the Antiquary was out of the room and down the stairs, while 
the Liturgiologist slowly rose, the perplexed expression of his countenance 
deepening, as he followed his friend. Just as they emerged from the front door, 
another small car, bright and new, drove up behind that which was already 
parked at the curb, and a smiling young man climbed out, to join his fellow 
workman on the sidewalk. As the two priests approached, both boys took off 
their caps, and one of them evidently an Italian, said, “Father, here’s your car.” 
At which the other, evidently Irish, grinned and, proffering an envelope, 
repeated the words, “Father, here’s your car.” 

“There’s some mistake,” said the Antiquary. “I only won one machine.” 

“Better open the envelope,” suggested the Liturgiologist, quietly. 

Which the Antiquary did, to find written on one of the Liturgiologist’s 
visiting cards the following words, 

“To Jehu, son of Namshi,® 

With affectionate Christmas Greetings from His friend, 

The Long-suffering Peregrinus.” 

For a moment the two clerics stared, speechless, at each other. Then, 
forgetting dignity, burst into roars of laughter, in which the two lads joined. 
Presently the young Irishman ventured to interrupt the gales of glee. “If you 
please, your Reverence, whatever would you be wanting with two cars just 
alike? Now why not swap ‘em in for a better machine. Me brother has the 


agency for the Scoot,’ and seein’ its priests, I guess he’ll make you a good trade.” 


6. “The driving is like the driving of Jehu the son of Namsi, for he drives furiously.” (4 Kings 9:20) 
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“Punctum, punctum, 8 cried the Liturgiologist. 


“Bene, bene,” responded the Antiquary, antiphonaliter.? 


7. Automobile. 
8. “Point, point”. 
9. Responding in the manner of an Antiphon, which is repeating. 
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Chapter 14: Utilitarian Ceremonial 


“T maintain,” said Fr. Torculus, puffing at one of the Antiquary’s impossible 
cigars, “that the basis of all ceremonial is utilitarian, and that, in order to get at 
the ratio of any given ceremonial action, one should study the practical purpose 
which is to be accomplished.” 

“There is something in what you say,” murmured the Antiquary, as he 
looked up from the pages of the Motor Accessories catalog which was, 
nowadays, in his hands almost as often as his breviary. “The wealth of mystical 
and symbolic interpretation of the meanings of various ceremonies seems to be 
largely a medieval growth. But we cannot, even historically, lose sight of the 
doctrinal convictions which are back of the practical action itself.” 

“The point, strange as it may seem, is well taken,” interjected the 
Liturgiologist, puffing at his pipe. (He was too wide to trust himself to the 
Antiquary’s cigars, or to vitiate his taste with Fr. Torculus’ perfectos.') “The 
reason why a certain ceremony is performed is definitely religious, the 
performance of it plainly regulated by experience that a particular action can 
best be done in a certain way, which, for reasons of uniformity, is prescribed by 
authority; there remains the symbolic explanation of it, which is often 
singularly apt, and always edifying.” 

“For example,” said Fr. Torculus, “you tell me, Pere, that the chasuble of 
today is but the sadly curtailed casual or outdoor coat of the ancients, 
developed through the early centuries of the Church into the ample and 
gorgeous folds of the medieval ‘gothic vestment,’ only to yield to modern 
commercialism and become smaller and stiffer, and, incidentally, cheaper. One 
can see the reason why, at certain points in the ceremonies, the sacred ministers 
were directed to support the heavy folds of the voluminous chasuble, that the 
hands and arms of the celebrant might be free for handling the censer or 


elevating the Sacred Host.” 


1. A type of cigar which tapers towards the end. 
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“There’s your utilitarian ceremonial,” broke in the Antiquary. “It was 
definitely useful when vestments really were vestments, but what’s the use of it 
nowadays, when the chasuble is shaped in such a way that the priest’s hands are 
always free.” 

“Don’t you see, my dear and somewhat practical friend,” said the 
Liturgiologist, “that while the vestment itself was growing smaller, the 
symbolism attached to it by the piety of the ages of the vestment by the 
assistants was explained as setting forth their cooperation in the offering of the 
Sacrifice. They said the ‘incense prayers’ with the celebrant, and held his 
vestment not merely as a mark of honor, but also as showing that they too had 


a part in the offering of the oblation.” 


“I suppose that the direction in some books of ceremonial for the server at 
Low Mass to raise the bottom of the chasuble with his left hand while ringing 
the bell with his right has the same vatzo, and possibly the same symbolism,” 
remarked the Antiquary. 

“There’s a point I'd like to raise, as a sort of parenthesis,” said Fr. Torculus. 
“Thomas a Kempis’ says something about the symbolism of the cross on the 
back of the chasuble. But is there any rule that the vestment shall be so 
ornamented? I’ve often seen them in Rome and also in Spain with just a stripe 
or pillar down the back, and there are a few priests introducing such styles in 
this country.” 

The Liturgiologist very deliberately filled his pipe before answering. Then, 
“the Antiquary would tell you, if I have him a chance, that the custom of 
forming a cross of the orphreys of the chasuble is comparatively modern,” said 
he. “But, it is a matter which deserves a separate article, which I do not promise 
not to write. Meanwhile, here’s another point of utilitarian ceremonial for you 
to mull over:—I mean the transfer of the missal and the pall by the sacred 
ministers after the Ablutions. It would be difficult, I fancy, to find a mystical 


1? 


interpretation of that action 


2. Author of “The Imitation of Christ”. 
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“Yet the carrying of the Gospel book to the place where the Gospel is sung 
has a very obvious symbolism,” remarked the Antiquary, “and I fancy that the 
handling of the pall by the subdeacon might be interpreted as indicating his 
closer approach to the Sacred Mysteries, since, being now in major orders, he 
may touch various articles which, as a layman, he would not be permitted to 
handle.” 

“Neat, but not especially clever, Pere,” said Fr. Torculus. “But I beg to 
mention a little ceremony which is obviously an imitation of the one we’ve just 
mentioned and which has neither practical utility nor symbolic signification to 
recommend it. Why does the altar boy at Low Mass in some places, carry the 
chalice veil over to the left of the celebrant after he has moved the book back for 
the Post Communion? There’s no direction for this action in any reputable 
ceremonial book; it’s just as handy for the priest to take the veil from where it 
was, at his right; and if there is only one server, as there should be at Low Mass, 
it may make a slight but inconvenient delay.” 

“My dear Father,” said the Liturgiologist rising, “it is just because so many 
priests give so little thought to the vatio of ceremonies, their utilitarian aspect, 
their significance, and their liturgical propriety as decided by authority that the 
ceremonies required by Holy Church have become overlaid by multiplicity of 
customs upon which stress is laid to the detriment of what is definitely 
required. But, excuse me, I have to run out to the orphanage and hear the 
sisters’ confessions. Would you give me a lift? I don’t quite like to ride with the 
Antiquary for a while, till he has mastered the intricacies of the machinery of 
his new Scoot.” 

“Mechanical intricacies indeed,” snorted the Antiquary. “Your real reason 
for not riding with me is that you don’t want to dig up for a cigar lighter for the 
dash-board.” 

“Instrument board, dear Father, instrument board! Surely you know a car 
from a buggy!” 

“Come with me both or you,” laughed Fr. Torculus, “a ride in a real car will 


do you good. And,” he added slyly, “I have a cigar lighter on my dial-support!” 
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Chapter 15: Hot Air and Pulpits 


In spite of the inclement weather the new Scoot had made a number of trips 
over the icy boulevards of the city, and even out into the country for a 
sacerdotal jubilee. To say that the new car was a source of pride to its owner (or 
owners!) would be putting it mildly. They gave the road to no one, not even Fr. 
Torculus in his limousine. The engine purred like a great cat as the glistening 
car took the hills. But, “man never is, but always to be, blessed,” and the matter 
of accessories troubled the calm waters of life for the two old friends. The 
Antiquary maintained that, inasmuch as the new Scoot was practically a 
present, the donor should equip it. The Liturgiologist answered that he was 
responsible for only half of the car, for which he had paid good money (at least 
was paying it in monthly installments) while the Antiquary had acquired his 
equity by a lucky turn of fortune’s wheel, which cost him exactly turn of 
fortune’s wheel, which cost him exactly five dollars. “You ought to put on all 
the necessary thingumabobs,” said the Liturgiologist, “cigar lighters, those little 
ship’s lanterns on the running board that you admired so much when Fr. 
Torculus got ‘em for his car, and, not least important, a heater. You'd think a 
fine car like this would have one already built in—” 

“And hot and cold water,” sneered the Antiquary. “It has electric lights 
already. What do you expect for your money?” 

“Well, those little heaters certainly are a comfort,” retorted the 
Liturgiologist, with mild persistence. “And ingenious, too. We had one on the 
late lamented flivver, and when it worked it certainly was grand! They take the 
hot exhaust from the engine, baffle out the smell, and send the heat right up 
one’s legs in a most consoling manner. I wish we had one in the car right now, 
for I don’t mind telling you my feet are cold.” 

“Stamp ‘em on the floor,” was the unfeeling advice of the Antiquary. But on 


the return trip, a drop of several degrees having taken place during the jubilee 
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ceremonies, he was more amenable to his friend’s suggestion. “Hot air is very 
well in its place,” said he, “and its place is evidently right here in this machine. 
Pity we didn’t give Msgr. Loquax a ride back to town—he’d have kept us warm 
enough!” 

“Now, now, Pere don’t be uncharitable!” murmured the Liturgiologist. “The 
old monsignore believes in giving an audience its money’s worth, and you got a 
good nap out of that sermon anyhow!” 

“No souls saved after the first twenty minutes,” growled the Antiquary. 
“Besides, we all know Fr. Oldham is a good and holy and successful priest. 
Only one parish in his whole twenty-five years out. That speaks for itself, and 
needs no encomium.’ Anyhow, I couldn’t hear a word of the eulogy, and I 
doubt if anyone in the sanctuary could. That shell” on the pulpit may throw 
the sound out to the congregation, but it shuts off every word from everybody 
not directly in front of it. And why must they wheel the pulpit out into the 
middle of the church when everybody knows it ought to be permanently 
located over on the gospel side.” 

“Distinguo,”? chirped the Liturgiologist. “As an Antiquary, you are carried 
away by the beautiful idea that the modern pulpit is nothing more nor less than 
the ancient ambo* from which the Gospel was sung. You might just as well 
claim that our pulpits ought to be hung up somewhere in the chancel-arch 
because in England the medieval priests went up into the rood-loft to chant. 
As a matter of fact the pulpit is about as purely a utilitarian affair as can 
possibly be imagined. Useful, sometimes ornamental, but no part of the official 
furniture of any Catholic church.” 

“Do you say that just because your friend Fortescue omits the pulpit from 
his list of the furnishings of the church,” asked the Antiquary, with a tinge of 
malice. 

“Show me an ‘Approved Author’ who includes it!” was the instant reply of 


the Liturgiologist, somewhat nettled at having his pet authority called in 


1. Encomium means “The praise of a person or thing.” 

2. This refers to a large object in the shape of a shell which would be placed behind the pulpit to reflect 
sound. 

3. “I distinguish.” 

4, A more permanent type of lectern, from which the readings used to be proclaimed. 
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question. “No one should know better than you that the elaboration of the 
pulpit is nothing but a back-wash from Protestantism. But that is not the point 
exactly—I said that the pulpit is, par excellence, utilitarian, being nothing more 
nor less than a convenience for the preacher of the sermon, a platform where he 
can be seen, from which he can be heard (if the acoustics are any good, which 
they usually are not!) and whatever mystical symbolism may have attacked itself 
in modern times to the pulpit itself, or its location in the church building, is 
purely fortuitous.” 

“It would be interesting to know whether the use of the pulpit is on the 
decline here in America,” said the Antiquary. “Many of our churches have 
none, and many of our clergy do not use them when they have ‘em. The 
sermons at Low Mass on Sunday are generally preached by the celebrant from 
the altar.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the Liturgiologist, “and said celebrant very seldom seems 
to be aware that the sermon (to say nothing of the announcements) is not part 
of the Mass, and that he should take off his maniple while preaching, if he does 
not, indeed, remove the chasuble as well. ‘If he preach from the pulpit,’ says the 
incomparable Fortescue, ‘generally he will go to the sedzlia, with the ministers, 
take off the chasuble and maniple (assisted by the M.C.) and will leave them 
there. At the end of the sermon the celebrant comes to the sedilia and puts on 
the maniple and chasuble; the ministers go with him, in the usual (longer) way, 
to the altar.’”” 

“That would certainly be more seemly than wearing the chasuble in the 
pulpit, even when he does not have to leave the sanctuary,” assented the 
Antiquary. “But what is this about a longer way in returning to the altar after 
the sermon?” 

“Why,” said the Liturgiologist, “it’s very simple, and the rules are given in 
every liturgical author I know of, yet somehow they are seldom observed. If the 
celebrant leaves the altar to sit during the Gloria or Credo, or to preach, he is 
directed to genuflect (if the Blessed Sacrament is reserved at the altar, otherwise 


he bows) on the foot-pace,’ and then go ‘by the short way,’ that is by coming 


5. The predella, the platform on which the Altar stands on. 
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down the altar steps at the epistle end, or diagonally, and so going directly to 
the scamnum.° The altar boys, or sacred ministers if there are any, genuflect in 
their places at the same time, and go with him to the bench. There is no 
authority for the method so frequently seen, of the celebrant coming down to 
the midst in plano,’ and there genuflecting with the ministers before going to 
the sedilia. When he returns to the altar, after the Gloria, Credo or Sermon, he 
comes to the midst, genuflects on the lowest step, and goes straight up to the 
altar to resume the Mass.” 

“And if he preaches,” queried the Antiquary, “he goes first to the scamnum 
to take off the vestments, and thence to the pulpit?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Liturgiologist. “It is the general rule that a priest 
makes any necessary changes of vestments either in the sacristy or at the bench. 
bishops sometimes vest before the altar...” 

“Who’s uncharitable now?” laughed the Antiquary. 

“There’s a supply shop,” said the Liturgiologist cara voce, “let’s stop and 


1? 


look at some of those heater-things 


6. The bench. 
7. On the floor. 
8. In a clear voice. A volume of voice which the rubrics speak of. 
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Chapter 16: Side "altars" or "shrines" 


"Just what, after all, is an altar for?" asked the Antiquary, with charming 
disregard of grammar. 

"To say Mass on,” replied the Liturgiologist, instantly falling in with the 
bantering mood of his older friend. 

The new "Scoot" was running smoothly as the oil indicated on the chart in 
the garage said it should. The condition of the suburban roads kept the two 
inveterate tourists in or near the city, so that, really, it was not too great a 
hardship for the Antiquary to keep to the letter of the law regarding the first 
thousand miles, which all motorists agree are the hardest. Fortunately there was 
no lack of parishes to visit within the city limits, ranging from the cathedral to 
Fr. Margo's tiny Slavish church on the outskirts, from which they were now 
returning. The somewhat flamboyant decoration of the two side altars, which 
flanked the high altar at a distance of not more than four feet on either side of 
the diminutive sanctuary, was the seed from which the present conversation 
had grown, with much good-natured persiflage’, to the point where the 
Antiquary's question gave the Liturgiologist an opportunity to propound his 
ever-ready theory of the ratio of ceremonial things in general, and side altars in 
particular. 

"To say Mass on," repeated the Liturgiologist. "And, by the same token, 
anything in the way of ornament which prevents, or would hinder, the altar 
from being used for its proper and legitimate purpose is ipso facto” out of 
place.” 

"Vigil lights on the mensa,’ I suppose,” mused the Antiquary. "Ditto, 
candlesticks, potted plants, and other impediments. Is that what you mean, 
Pere?" 

"Not only that, but the very existence in any church of altars which are never 


used for Mass or other liturgical functions.” The Liturgiologist was warming to 


1. Light mockery or banter. 
2. By that very fact. 
3. Altar table. 
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his subject. "Did you notice that besides the fact that Fr. Margo's side altars 
were cluttered up with all sorts of extraneous miscellany, ("Good, Pere, good!" 
interjected the Antiquary) they weren't real altars at all, neither of them having 
a stone.” 

"But they both had tabernacles,” soothed the Antiquary. "Now what for, do 
you suppose? One might be useful for Maundy Thursday or Forty 
Hours—but the other?" 

"Custom perhaps permits the use of a side altar for the Repository,’ tho the 
books prescribe that the locus aptus,’ which need not be an altar at all, should 
be not in the sanctuary but at a distance. No, we can't justify Fr. Margo by that 
excuse.” 

"Since you have spoken the magic word ‘custom,’ "remarked the Antiquary, 
"does it not seem that our American ‘use’ requires not less than three altars in 
every church, whether they are ever used as altars or not?" 

"There certainly is no law against having three, or as many as you wish, in 
any church,” conceded the Liturgiologist. "But why cramp a sanctuary, already 
inadequate, by injecting two altar-like structures if their only purpose is to serve 
as pedestals for statuary and repositories for flowers and votive offerings, wax or 
otherwise? The statues could be arranged on brackets, or real pedestals, with 
much better artistic effect, and more room left for the regular and required 
liturgical functions." 

"You mean what we usually call 'shrines' tho the term, as defined in the 
dictionary, is not especially apt,” said the Antiquary. "I have seen some fairly 
large churches where there is but one altar, and the customary statues of 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph are placed in niches at the head of the aisles, with 
votive stands before them. It really looked rather well. Of course it is a different 
matter if the Forty Hours is celebrated in the church. Then you would need 
another altar for the Mass of the second day.” 

"As if the looks of the thing really matter in comparison with the propriety 


of having real altars or none at all,” said the Liturgiologist. 


4. The resting place for the Blessed Sacrament from Maundy Thursday Mass to the Good Friday Liturgy. 
5. “A suitable place.” 
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"But, don't you think, the proper thing usually looks better than what is 
liturgically or architecturally incorrect?" asked the Antiquary. 

"it is always a pleasure to agree with you, Pere," responded the Liturgiologist, 
“on those rare occasions when one finds it possible to do so! But in this, as in so 
many other matters, we seem hopelessly involved in a cast-iron conformity, 
which cannot even claim the dignity of ‘custom’ in the canonical sense of the 
term. Because the larger churches have more than one altar, every little 
crossroads chapel must have as many. It is rare, to be sure, that one sees several 
Masses being celebrated simultaneously in one church, outside the religious 
and seminary churches. But side altars, or what seem to be side altars, tho Mass 
never is, and could not be, said at them, are a drug on the market® and a drag on 
good architecture and good liturgical practice. Why? Because the good Fathers 
who erect them, don't stop to consider the vatio of the matter—" 

"Stop," cried the Antiquary, bringing the "Scoot" to a sudden and 
unprovided standstill at an intersecting street. 

"Do you mean me?" inquired the Liturgiologist, with dignity. 

"I was only quoting the traffic cop," laughed the Antiquary. "But if you wish 
to include yourself I have no objection." 

The "Scoot" lurched forward into the traffic, and the Liturgiologist, 
murmuring something that sounded like ‘ante porcas” gave his attention to 


watching the side streets for possible dangers. 


6. Referring to the rapid increase of medicines of that time. 
7. “before the swine.” 
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Chapter 17: Amices and Purificators 


The new "Scoot" drew up at the curb before the convent with somewhat of a 
jerk, and the Liturgiologist laboriously got out, turning to the Antiquary, who 
remained seated at the wheel, with "Well, if you're late again today, I'll let the 
sisters give lunch." 

"But I wasn't late,” protested the Antiquary, "it was you who were early. It 
takes me longer than it does you to say Mass, and ten minutes getting back to 
the church and out here again, yet you were ready and waiting impatiently 
when I got here." 

"Well," conceded the Liturgiologist, "there are a good many communions at 
the church, thanks be to God. And, I suppose I could make a longer 
thanksgiving. Anyway, hurry back, and 'T'll be waiting there for you' like the lad 
in the song.” 

"Girl, if I remember rightly,” barked the Antiquary as he threw in the clutch. 

The Liturgiologist, with a brisk "Good morning" to Sister Ingressa at the 
door, walked down the long corridor towards the chapel whispering the "Ad 
mensam dulcissimi,"’ paused to give his daily blessing to Sister Vehicula before 
the old invalid was wheeled into the chapel, and entered the tiny sacristy. On 
the spotless and unwrinkled amice lay a clean purificator, and the old priest 
sighed as he made ready the chalice. Afterwards, en route to the rectory with 
the Antiquary in the new "scoot" he mentioned the satisfaction which these 
little touches of propriety gave him. "I hope I'm not getting finicky in my old 
age,” said he, "but I must admit that I never could see why so many of the clergy 
put up, unnecessarily, with one amice and one purificator for a whole week of 
Masses. We have clean napkins at our dinner table every day, why not at the 
Lord's Table? And most of us sport a clean collar each morning, why use a 
wrinkled and more or less soiled amice? Not that I'm criticizing your sacristan, 
Pere, but after all, is it consideration for the sister, or other pious lady, who does 


the sacristy wash, or just plain carelessness? 


1. Prayer of St. Ambrose before Mass provided in the Missale Romanum. 
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"I suppose it's a hangover from the old days of ‘tin collars’ and black shirts," 
said the Antiquary with a wry smile. "There isn't really any reason for it, it's just 
a custom (in the uncanonical sense) and hardly anybody gives it a thought. I 
suppose we ought to be more careful about such details, but as a matter of fact 
we're not." 

"Of course, there's a rule about it, in the general admonitions of the Ritus 
Celebrandi.’ It distinctly says that the celebrant himself shall prepare the sacred 
vessels, putting upon the chalice a clean purificator, just as it prescribes an 
unbroken host. I don’t recall ever having seen a priest go to the altar for Mass 
with a mutilated altar bread. As for the amice, it would seem to fall under the 
prescription of section 2 which says that all the vestments must be whole, not 
torn or frayed, and decently clean, and blessed by the bishop or one having 
faculties. (By the way, it goes on to prescribe that the celebrant shall wear shoes 
and vest over his surplice, if it can be conveniently had.) Of course there's the 
order that the Amice shall cover the collar of his ordinary dress, which is usually 
interpreted to mean that it shall be tucked in all around so as to hide the collar 
completely, which means that the linen will be jammed, and quite likely soiled 
more or less. It may be decenter mundum* after one use, but it likely may not. 
Anyway, it seems to me that the provision of clean linens, especially the 
purificator and amice, should be part of the routine work of the sacristan." 

"I certainly agree with you, in theory at least," replied the Antiquary. "The 
analogy of social usage may not hold good for holy things, but if it doesn't the 
advantage should be on the side of the holy things rather than with the 
laundress. I know one Reverend Pastor whose personal mundity almost lays 
him open to the charge of foppishness, yet his altar linens are filthy, and he 
calmly rolls up his used purificator (stained with a red wine at that) in his 


amice, and unrolls them next day, and so on for a week, without a qualm." 


2. Heavily starched collars and black shirts were less prone to staining and thus not in a need of washing as 
often. 

3. An instruction contained in the Missale Romanum. 

4. Decently clean. 
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"Then there's the entirely extra-liturgical ‘stole collar’ of linen, tacked by 
pious hands over the part of the stole that may touch the priest's neck. It isn't 
usually as clean as it might be-" 

"The neck?" interjected the Antiquary, with a shout. 

"No, the linen," replied the Liturgiologist, imperturbably. "And it covers the 
cross on the stole, nine times out of ten, which is quite wrong. The priest must 
kiss the cross, which is not one of those to be veiled even in Passiontide!" 

"Besides, now that I think of it," cut in the Antiquary, "isn't it perhaps that 
the cross on the stole may be visible that the secular clergy no longer wear the 
amice as a sort of hood (like the Friars)? The old pictures always show the amice 
loose and flowing, cover the stole, if indeed that too is not disposed in such a 
way that it hangs very freely about the shoulders." 

"Maybe," said the Liturgiologist, "although most liturgists now want the 
chasuble to cover the back of the stole. Of course your old pictures always show 
the amice with 'apparels’® which are seldom, if ever, used nowadays. These 
would likely have a cross embroidered on them, in fact the amice itself is, or 
should be, of linen and the cross worked on it may be a survival of that more 
elaborately done on the old-time ‘Apparel.’ However, we wander from the 
questions-” 

"That will surprise nobody," jeered the Antiquary. "It is our usual procedure, 
both in argument and in motoring! Suppose (as the new ‘Scoot’ drew up at the 
open door of the garage in the back yard of the rectory), since you are so keen 
on clean things this morning, you just put up about five dollars towards a set of 
dust covers for this elegant upholstery. And he patted the velour cushions of 
the new "Scott" lovingly. 

"One must back one's theories, I suppose," said the Liturgiologist as he 


returned for the Gruen model billfold. 


5. A piece of linen cloth which is used to protect the stole from soil when touching the neck. This is 
unnecessary when the stole is worn correctly, folded and covered by the chasuble, thus not touching the 
neck. 

6. A decorative cloth or collar-like ornamentation on the amice which was commonly used in the late 
middle ages. 
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Chapter 18: Peregrinus goes to the Eucharistic Congress 


The Antiquary tossed some proof sheets across his desk to the waiting 
Liturgiologist with: “Well, Pere, it’s your turn to work now. Hurry up and get 
these read, for the Composing Room is waiting, and George’ won’t like it if 
we're late.” 

“Don’t rush me,” pleaded the Liturgiologist, “especially after keeping me 
waiting all morning. I know why you’re in a hurry—going to drive out in the 
“Scoot” all by yourself and gloat over Fr. Torculus’ new Gothic cope, while I 
fight with beasts at Ephesus.” All right, run along, and I’ll join you for supper 
with the first run in my pocket.” 

“Bene, benissime (sic),” smiled the Antiquary, as he left the study, and shortly 
could be heard the sharp explosions of his laborious efforts in the driveway 
below. 

The Liturgiologist settled himself to his task of proof reading, muttering to 
himself as his blue pencil was brought into play. Once he reached for extra sheet 
of cuts which had been sent from Chicago to accompany the articles, and these 
brought forth sotto voce’? comments. “Umph, ferraiolo,* watered silk,’ very nice 
indeed.—Chapel, unusual, but evidently quite regular!—Bishop Hoban,° large 
cross, habitus pianus,’ commonly called ‘house cassock’—isn’t a cassock at all, 
Simar is the proper word, good English word, much better than Zimmara.” A 
prodigious yawn disrupted the placid countenance of the old priest—another, 
and yet another, as he rustled the proof sheets as if they had been the pages of 
an old breviary. Somehow the words seemed to run together oddly, and phrases 


here and there began to detach themselves from the columns. 


1. Cardinal George Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago from 1916 to 1939. 

2. 1 Cor. 15:32 

3. Lowered voice. 

4. A cape for clerics. 

5. A type of silk with a special pattern that is usually reserved for clerics. 

6. Michael Hoban, bishop of Scranton from 1899 to 1926. 

7. A type of habit Pope Pius IX introduced to replace the abito corto commonly used in the 19th century. 
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“All read, Pere? Then we’re off at last,” said the Antiquary, stepping on the 
self-starter. With a roar the new “Scoot” took the road. Almost as soon as they 
were out of the rectory driveway, the Liturgiologist remarked that the 
traffic was unusually heavy, and seemed to be all going in one direction. “When 
was this boulevard made a ‘One Way Street’?” he growled. 

“All roads lead to Mundelein,”* replied the Antiquary, “and they’re all One 
Way Streets today, going out in the morning, and back in the afternoon.” 

“Odd,” muttered the Liturgiologist, “I had an idea that wasn’t to be till the 
summer.” Then, with a gasp of surprise, he noted that it was summer, and the 
broad street lined with people, while from every lamp-post fluttered the papal 
flag. Glancing down, his surprise was enhanced by observing that both he and 
the Antiquary were vested in alb and dalmatic, his own a terribly abbreviated 
affair, which seemed to have pockets in the orphreys, while the Antiquary was 
draped (that’s the word) in the voluminous folds of a rose-colored vestment 
with huge closed sleeves adorned with gold tassels and thickly studded with 
gems. “Gothic,” chuckled the Liturgiologist, “and probably swiped from Fr. 
Torculus’ sacristy. But isn’t it just like him to be driving the flivver totus 
paratus.”” For the new “Scoot” had strangely changed to the semblance of the 
old and still lamented Elizabeth,” yet, in spite of a certain sense of strangeness, 
that seemed quite the proper thing for a “Scoot” to do. 

From time to time larger machines flashed by the two old friends, and one or 
the other would exclaim, “Look, Pere! Isn’t that Cardinal Rutilus? Who’s that 
with him—looks like Archbishop Ireland"’—no, of course, it can’t be—he’s 
been dead these long years, God rest him.” 

“Not a bad road,” remarked the Antiquary, as the little car careened into a 
smooth lane walled with tall oaks, every one of which was lighted with candles 
like a Christmas tree. “We must be getting near, yet where’s the crowd?” 

“Crowd enough,” shouted the Liturgiologist, as the machine swung out of 


the lane and without pausing slid over a high embankment, and floated away 


8. The final day of the 28th Internation Eucharistic Congress, which was held in Chicago 1926, took place 
in a nearby town called Mundelein. 

9. Completely dressed in vestments. 

10. A nickname for the Ford Model T. 

11. John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, Minnesota from 1888 to 1918. 
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over the surface of a large lake, without either of its occupants experiencing 
even the slightest jolt. All around the lake, enormous crowds of people were 
gathered, and from the far shore came the sound of singing. In the distance, a 
Cross gleamed in the sunlight, and suddenly the Liturgiologist found himself 
in the water (which was warm and delightful) swimming vigorously towards 
the shore, while the Antiquary pursued him in the floating “Scoot.” 

It did not seem peculiar, when he climbed up the bank of the lake, that his 
alb and dalmatic were perfectly dry (tho the latter had somehow changed from 
white to green). Someone put a lighted candle into his hand, and he noticed 
that the throng about him was kneeling. Then the old priest, overcome with 
fear lest he should be too late to take his place in the group of clergy, of which 
he had somehow become a part, saw, coming slowly down the path that skirted 
the lake, a procession the like of which he never had seen before. 

First came a tall priest carrying the processional cross. The Liturgiologist’s 
quick eye, always ready to pick flaws in ecclesiological arrangements, for the 
help of his brethren, noted, without wonder, that the Crucifer was semi-nude, 
a rough garment of some sort of fur or skin about his waist and over one 
shoulder, while from the golden crucifix in his hands a small banner fluttered, 
on which were inscribed the words “Ecce Agnus Dez.” On either side walked 
young men carrying torches, and these were arrayed, not in the proper cassock 
and surplice, but in long robes like albs, but embroidered with purple bands. 
One of them had a red scar around his throat, while the other seemed to have 
something the matter with his hands. But they passed so quickly that the old 
priest could not be sure who they were. Behind them marched a great company 
(which no man could number) apparently of various nationalities, if one might 
judge from their costumes: bishops in all sorts of antique vestments, here and 
there a cardinal, whose face seemed vaguely familiar, then (and now for the first 
time, the Liturgiologist felt a thrill of wonder) a group of popes, coped and 
tiaraed, behind which (and there was no sense of surprise at this in the old 


man’s heart) hundreds of angels floated just about the pathway, their hands 
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grasping black-lettered scrolls, and from their lips cane the mighty rhythm of 
the Pange Lingua. 

The Liturgiologist sank to his knees, for he saw advancing golden shrine, 
singularly solid and substantial, fashioned like a small Gothic church, but 
apparently carried by twelve men, each supporting it by one hand, while in the 
other he displayed symbols of silver. One carried a book, another a battle axe, a 
third a sword, while another bore a small cross of singular shape, and one (the 
old priest gasped with sudden realization) held two large keys. And in the 
midst, under the golden battlements of the canopy, walked One in priestly 
vestments, crowned with a jeweled miter, and carrying a monstrance which, 
somehow, did not seem a monstrance at all, but more like a blazing heart. 

The Liturgiologist tried to catch the words which all about him were 
singing, but they seemed new and unintelligible. Someone thrust a book into 
his hands, and took away his candle, and his trembling hands began searching 
through the illuminated pages of the book, to find the Sequence of the 
Unutterable Words. And so the procession passed, and he was left alone on his 
knees, turning the pages of his book. Gradually a word emerged here and there 
from the lines of strange characters, “Legate a Latere”([21]—“The Cardinal 
Archbishop”—“One Way Traffic Only”— 

A bell shrilled somewhere near—the shaded lane quivered and vanished. 
Again the bell. The calm surface of the lake changed quietly to the top of the 
Antiquary’s desk. The Liturgiologist reached for the telephone— 

“No—I can’t come—make my excuses to Fr. Torculus—I’ll have it all read 
and corrected by five—don’t say cope to me—you simply don’t know what a 


vestment is!” 


12. Legate at the side of the Pope, ie. the highest degree of a papal legate. 
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Chapter 19: The Care of Holy Oils 


“T have a sick call, Pere, but I’m not taking the Blessed Sacrament. Would you 
care to come along, and we'll drive out a bit afterwards.” The Antiquary went 
to the long bookcase at the end of the study and took from a corner of one of 
the shelves a small oil stock, which he placed in his coat pocket along with a 
ritual and stole. 

“Not to be captious,” said the Liturgiologist, in a tone that belied his words, 
“I wonder if you are justified in keeping the Oil for the Sick here in the house.” 

“Why not?” was the somewhat surprised reply. 

“Well, we’re right beside the church, and can enter, in fact, without going 
outdoors, and you know (or then, maybe you don’t) that there’s a decree of the 
Fourth Lateran Council which says the Oil for the Sick is to be kept in the 
church or sacristy, in a clean and decently ornamented place, lined interiorly 
with violet silk, and marked on the outside S. Oleum infirmorum, locked and 
closely guarded, moreover, with a key. 

“Of course, I know that,” answered the Antiquary, “and I might add that 
the word ambry, sometimes applied to the said receptacle, is a corruption of 
aumbry, and it should be on the sanctuary wall at the side of the altar.” 

“You're talking antiquities and architecture now, dear Father,” purred the 
Liturgiologist. “The Council says simply “in the church or sacristy” and St. 
Alphonsus says that the Oil for the Sick may for necessity, in case the priest lives 
at a distance from the church, and so might be delayed in answering an urgent 
sick call, be kept in the house, in a safe and decent place.” 

“Well, this room is decent, I hope, and it ought to be safe enough,” came 
back the Antiquary with some asperity. 

“I concede the first, since I share it with you,” laughed the Liturgiologist, 
“and I hope the second is true also! But I’m not done with you yet,” he added, 


following the Antiquary out to the new “Scoot” which was, now that the 
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weather had become springlike, parked in the driveway. “The Ritual prescribes 
that the priest shall carry the vase or stock of Oil for the Sick enclosed in a sack 
or violet-colored silk, which, by the way, may not be enclosed in the burse 
containing the Pyx.” 

“Your Lateran Council sounds very grand,” remarked the Antiquary, willing 
to justify himself, “but isn’t it a rather antique citation?” 

“How about Canons 735 and 946 of the New Code,’ then!” shouted the 
Liturgiologist triumphantly. “Have you a ‘reasonable cause and the permission 
of the ordinary,’ for keeping the Oil for the Sick in the study bookshelf? And, 
by the way, what about the other two oils which you are inadvertently carrying 
with you in your three-decked stock?” 

“Well, what about them, Pere?” asked the Antiquary. 

“Why take any oil except the Jnfirmorum on the usual sick call? You’re not 
going to need them,” said the Liturgiologist, gently, because he had a point to 
make. “I never could understand why they make those combination stocks, for 
the Holy Oil and the Sacred Chrism are not used in conjunction with the Oil 
for the Sick, and while these little stocks are all right for the latter, none of them 
contain enough oil for the ceremonies of blessing the font, tho they could be 
used at baptisms.” 

“But isn’t there some regulations about keeping the two Oils in the cover of 
the font?” asked the Antiquary. 

“Hardly a regulation,” admitted the Liturgiologist. “St. Charles Borromeo 
recommends the custom, and O’Kane” quotes him, as does also the 
incomparable Fortescue. The Rituale orders that the font have a lock and key 
(implying that they should be used) and this may well have reference to the 
Holy Oils as well as to the Baptismal Water.” 

“You seem to make a case against me,” said the Antiquary, a bit gravely. 

“It would be hard to find a permission regarding the Holy Oil and the 
Sacred Chrism similar to that regarding the Oil for the Sick,” answered the 
Liturgiologist, relenting. “They pertain, so far as priests are concerned, solely to 


the ceremonies of blessing the font and of baptism, neither of which ever takes 


1. The Code of Canon Law from 1917. 
2. Author of the Notes on the Rubrics of the Roman Ritual. 
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place in the rectory! The baptistery is the obvious place for them, tho’ I can’t 
see any objection to keeping them in the aumbry in the sanctuary or sacristy, 
except the bother of carrying them down to the font when they’re needed. One 
of the few regulations I’ve never seen violated is the one which forbids us to 
keep the Oils in the tabernacle with the Blessed Sacrament. But many priests 
carry the Oil for the Sick in the same burse with the Pyx, which might be called 
an abuse.” 

“Well, here we are,” said the Antiquary drawing in to the curb. “T’ll not be 
long. And on the way home, we'll stop at PUSCO’S? and see if they have such a 
thing as a violet silk container for a sick-call oil-stock.” 


“They haven’t!” barked the Liturgiologist. 


3. A made up name for a religious articles store. 
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Chapter 20: The Asperges Ceremony 


“If Henry Ford would only build a car with canoes under it, so it could 
navigate in such weather as this, I’d sell the “Scoot” and buy one!” growled the 
Antiquary, gloomily, as he stood at the window and watched the spring rains 
descending and the vernal floods rushing down the deserted street. For three 
days the “Scoot” had stood idle in the garage, save for one sick call. Nor had the 
enforced abstention from their favorite diversion tended to improve the 
dispositions of the two old friends, who had reached the stage when (as in the 
case of all really good friends now and then) they wished nothing more than 
either to quit each other altogether, or else go off somewhere together and 
come back better friends than ever. 

“Oh, dry those tears,” sang the Liturgiologist, in what had once been a fine 
tenor before age and the Vatican edition of the Chant" had robbed it of its 
charm. “About the silliest thing anybody can do is to grumble at the weather. If 
you want a quarrel, you can have one with me, and I'll post a cause! You didn’t 
bless any Holy Water before High Mass last Sunday. Maybe that accounts for 
the rain in the parish!” 

“There was plenty in the crock,” said the Antiquary, warily, for he saw the 
light of battle in the old priest’s eye. 

“So far as Universal Church Law is concerned,” protested the Liturgiologist, 
“it is not of obligation to have the Asperges ceremony in parish churches, tho’ of 
course it is permitted in such churches and may even be commanded by the 
bishop or the diocesan statutes. The time for the ceremony is before the 
principal Mass on Sundays. Except of Easter and Pentecost in church having a 
baptismal font, the Holy Water should be blessed before Mass, either by the 
celebrant or another priest. But, it is to be noted, Wuest and Mullaney give no 
less than five citations from decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
pointing out that the celebrant of the Mass must himself be the officiant at the 


Asperges ceremony.” 


1. Vatican edition of the Graduale Romanum. 
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“What if you don’t have High Mass every Sunday?” asked the Antiquary, 
seeking a loophole through which to escape. 

“The phrase is “principal Mass,” not “High Mass,” was the rejoinder. 
“There are even authors who claim that the Asperges is to be given even if the 
“principal Mass” is not sung. Fortescue says this, but it’s only fair to add that 
Wapelhorst claims the rubric ordering the aspersion is not of strict precept.” 

“Well,” cried the Antiquary, instantly rising to the bait, “if it’s not required 
to sprinkle the Holy Water, surely it’s not required to bless it!” 

“Aha, I have you, my ancient friend,” chuckled the Liturgiologist. “De 
Herdt,” indeed, says that the Asperges before the principal Mass is not required 
by any law, if that Mass be a Low Mass and it should be omitted, but the old, 
and obsolete, Baltimore Ceremonial’ (you ought to fond of it, Pere, for it 
certainly is an antiquity!) says both the blessing and the sprinkling should take 
place every Sunday of the year, tho it makes no mention of a principal Mass or 
of a High Mass.” 

“But surely your ‘Approved Authors’ fail to agree,” said the Antiquary. “I 
distinctly remember that Wapelhorst says that the blessing of the Holy Water 
should be omitted on two Sundays.” 

“The blessing, yes,” admitted the Liturgiologist, “but not the Asperges.” 

“Didn’t you quote him as authority for the Asperges rubric not being of 
strict precept?” barked the Antiquary. 

“T did, and he is,” said the Liturgiologist. “I fancy the difficult lies in the fact 
that the precept binds only ‘cathedrals and collegiate churches,’ and as we have 
few of the former, stricte loquendo,* in this country, and possibly fewer of the 
latter, our liturgical writers give themselves the benefit of a doubt as to the 
obligation of parish churches in the matter. Fortescue says that the bishops of 
England have solved the question by ordering both the blessing and 
aspersion in all churches before the chief Mass, whether it be sung or said. 
Certainly no one would object if a priest gave the Asperges before a Low Mass, 


even without music for the ceremony.” 


2. Author of the Sacrae Liturgiae Praxis. 

3. The last edition of the Baltimore Ceremonial at the time the author wrote this was from 1894. It has been 
revised a couple of times since then. 

4. Strictly speaking. 
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“You still think, then,” remarked the Antiquary, “that I was at fault in not 
blessing the Holy Water last Sunday, tho I gave the Asperges before the missa 
cantata?” 

“You had a ‘probable opinion’ Pere, but, honestly, did you advert to it?” 

“Now you're getting into moral,” laughed the Antiquary, completely 
mollified. “Stick to your own subject, and I’ll keep to mine, which is, when is 
this blessed (see Job 2:9)’ rain going to let up and let us out!” 

“But it’s a closed car, Pere,” murmured the Liturgiologist. 


“Who’s going to wash it?” said the Antiquary simply. 


5. “And his wife said to him: Dost thou still continue in thy simplicity? bless God and die.” 
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Chapter 21: Communion of the Sick 


The Antiquary had been ill. Not seriously but sufficiently, for at his age a 
slight indisposition may easily have grave consequences. For three weeks the 
new “Scott” had stood disconsolately in its tin garage, and the Liturgiologist 
had been in almost constant attendance at the bedside of his lifelong friend. 
The old priest had asked for Holy Communion, “and Extreme Unction, if you 
think I ought to have it.” But Liturgiologist had smilingly insisted that the 
Antiquary was in no danger of his life, and called one of the young curates to 
hear his friend’s confession. So next morning, and on many other mornings, 
the Antiquary had received Holy Communion most edifyingly, propped up on 
pillows, a stole about his shoulders, and the Liturgiologist had said his own 
thanksgiving after Mass in the sick room that his friend might share in it. 

When the Antiquary finally decided to remain on earth a while longer, his 
first thought was for the new “Scoot.” “Run her round under the window,” he 
said, as he sat in his big armchair, looking very much like an old ivory statue of 
some nameless saint, “if you can’t manage it yourself, get Jim to do it.” So the 
Liturgiologist got his first lesson in driving, with Jim at his side, one hand on 
the wheel, lest he should wreck the bus! The driveway was perfectly straight, 
and the distance not enough to warrant a shift of gears, but the Antiquary’s 
feeble laugh rang out at the serpentine trail of the “Scoot,” and the sudden and 
unprovided way it jolted to a halt under his window. But (tho' this is really 
another story, which you shall hear in due time) the Liturgiologist caught, from 
this small experiment, the fever and, when the Antiquary was well—But no! 
There is a time for everything, as old Koheleth remarked," and this is not the 
time to tell of the Liturgiologist’s transformation into a second Barney 
Oldfield!” 

Afterwards the two old friends sat in the bay window and talked. The little 


table which had been prepared for the administration of the Sacrament had not 


1. Koholeth is the Hebrew name for the book of Ecclesiastes. 


2. An American race car driver. His name was synonymous with speed in the first two decades of the 20th 


century. 
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yet been removed, and the Antiquary remarked, “Quite like the ancient times, 
Pere, you bringing the Blessed Sacrament right from the Church, in your 
surplice, with the boys and candles and bells and things.” More pity it can’t 
always be done that way.” 

“The rubrics suppose it,” replied the Liturgiologist, “but circumstances alter 
cases, and of course we have faculties to carry the Sacrament privatim ad 
infirmos.’ But I sometimes wonder if we haven’t carried over into our 
interpretation of this, circumstances which nowadays rarely exist. In cities, for 
instance, are we right in assuming conditions such as the missionaries meet in 
pagan lands, or in “great open spaces’ of our own country? The rubric of the 
Ritual about wearing surplice and stole in sacramental administration is very 
strictly interpreted by the Congregation of Sacred Rites, and by all the 
‘Approved Authors’ but very laxly observed by our Reverend Brethren. 
Fortescue, in one of his invaluable footnotes, most of which are of equal 
importance with the text, says, “Even when the priest takes the Sanctissimum 
secretly, he must vest in cassock, surplice and white stole at the house,’ and he 
cites S.C.R. 16 December 1826 no. 2650, 2 facti spec,* and also Wapelhorst and 
O’Kane support of what must seem somewhat strange to so many priest who 
habitually transgress this order of the Church. O’Kane mentions that some 
theologians go so far as to say that the priest would rather permit one to die 
without the Viaticum, than administer It without the sacred vestments 
prescribed by the rubric. This, of course, is rigorism of a sort seldom met with 
nowadays, but it may give some of us a moment’s pause to find St. Alphonsus 
saying, ‘Ministrare (Eucharistiam) sine stola et superpelliceo communiter censent 
Doctores esse mortale ex genere suo.’ The decree of the Congregation cited by 
Fortescue is quoted by O’Kane, being in response to a question whether ‘the 
prevailing custom’ of administering the Sacrament wearing only a stole ‘super 
vestem communem’® and without surplice, might be allowed. The answer as 


“Nega tive, et eliminate consuetudine servetur 


3. Privately to the sick. 

4, “Reference made to” in latin 

5. “By the common consent of the Doctors, the minister of the Eucharist may be without stole or surplice if 
there is a grave danger of death.” 

6. Common clerical clothes. 
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Ritualis Romani praescriptum.” That seems to settle the matter, except in 
circumstances of notable inconvenience, which will arise less and less in this 
country and in these automobile days of ours.” 

“Yes,” said the Antiquary, thoughtfully, for he admitted himself to have 
been careless about this matter, “there really is no reason why a priest, going on 
a sick call in his automobile, should not wear his cassock, and even surplice and 
stole under a cloak. Certainly it would be no hardship to pack these things in a 
bag and take them along, and what little inconvenience there might be would 
be more than recompensed by the edification it would give to the sick person, 
and other layfolk, to see the Sacrament administered with fitting dignity.” 

“There’s another matter that needs amending,” went on the Liturgiologist. 
“Even the grave Homer sometimes nods, and so weighty a writer as O’Kane had 
to correct, in subsequent editions of his invaluable work, (of which, by the way, 
the 1922 edition, revised and made to conform to the new Code by the Bishop 
of Clonferty, has lately become available in this country) the statement, upon 
which most of our priests have acted, doubtless in perfect good faith, that the 
burse containing the pyx, might be placed in a pocket of the cassock or coat. 
The learned author received a caveat® from the Congregation of Sacred Rites, 
and subsequent editions recommend that the burse be suspended round the 
neck by a cord or chain. Fortescue says ‘he carries the burse or pocket which 
contains the pyx concealed within his coat, either hanging by its strings around 
his neck, or held all the time in the right hand, and he adds that the oil stock (if 
Extreme Unction is also to be administered) is carried in another bag around 
his neck. O’Kane has a valuable hint, which might be recommended to our 
friend PUSCO. He says the pyx is sometimes provided with a handle or hook 
to which the chain may be attached. This might project through an opening in 
the burse, and in that case, I wonder if it would be de rigeur” to steady the pyx 
by hooking this handle through a buttonholed, in the way a bishop manages his 


pectoral cross?” 


7. “Negatively, and by eliminating custom, the prescription of the Roman Ritual shall be observed.” 
> y P 

8. A warning. 

9. French for “out of strictness” or “according to strict etiquette”. 
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10 
“Punctum,” 


murmured the Antiquary. “But that would likely necessitate a 
soft silk burse instead of the leather affair we are accustomed to.” 
“Which is exactly what the rubric contemplates,” was the Liturgiologist’s 


retort, in a tone not unmixed with triumph! 


10. Point. 
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Chapter 22: The Long and Short of It 


“In the Spring the young priest’s fancy, lightly turns to thoughts of Ford—” 
parodied the Liturgiologist, apropos of the “car” one of the junior assistants 
had that afternoon installed in the tin garage behind the rectory. 

“Yes,” growled the Antiquary, “and by the same toke ‘there’s no fool like an 
old fool.’” He was in that stage of convalescence no less trying to the patient 
himself than to those about him, when returning vigor manifests itself in a 
disfiguring grouch, which, in this case, was augmented by the thought of his no 
longer youthful friend at the wheel of new Scoot, while he himself was 
housebound. “To think of you, after all these years, actually trying to learn to 
drive!” 

“Better late, when I can bring to it all the solid maturity and poise of middle 
life, than sooner, in the gay and dangerous caprice of youth, which some drivers 
(I mention no names) seem to carry over into an age when they ought to know 


better,” laughed the Liturgiologist. 

“Solid maturity, indeed!” barked the Antiquary. “solid ivory, if you ask me!” 

“T still am,” chuckled the Liturgiologist. “It’s only the thought of entrusting 
to your recklessness the little of life that remains to me, that spurs me on to the 
herculean task of fitting myself to assume responsibility for my share of future 
smash-ups!” 

But in this bald and corpulent critic of the ceremonial behavior of better 
priests than himself was guilty of what Mr. Wilson’ so aptly called 
“tergiversation.”” It was nothing more than a combination of Spring working 
on his old bones, and that indescribable and unique frenzy which fills the 
wisest and most sedate of men when, for the first time, he feels a steering wheel 
in his hands, and the thrill of life in an engine under his feet. The Liturgiologist 
was human—and—well, for an hour each morning, during the convalescence 


of his friend, and under the tutelage of Jim, he had alternated between the 


1. Dr. John Wilson (died 1854). A professor of moral philosophy at the University of Edinburgh. 
2. The act of being deliberately ambiguous. 
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abyss of terror and the ecstatic heights of joy while he slowly tooled (or can’t 
that good old horsey word he used of a machine?) the new “Scott” along a 
suburban lane—and all the way home told Jim how he ought to drive! 

“We came back the long way, and I drove as far as the boulevard,” said the 
Liturgiologist. 

“Long way—long way,” snapped the Antiquary. “Now that’s more in your 
line. Explica per partes.”* 

“Trying to change the subject, eh?” mumbled the incipient De Palma.* 
“Very well, then—before you got ill, when you used occasionally to rob one of 
the young Fathers of a late sleep on a Sunday morning, you were inordinately 
fond of ‘the long way!’ I noticed, from my vantage ground in the sacristy, that 
every time you took a notion to go to the bench and rest yourself (which you 
did even during the Kyrde, permissible but unusual!) you came down the steps 
in front of the altar, made a genuflection with the two servers, and went, 
preceded by them, to the scamnum,* where you sat, with the two lads hinc et 
bine.”$ 

“But that was at missa cantata, no deacon and subdeacon. Of course at 
High Mass one goes to the bench ‘by the short way,’ down the steps at the end 
of the altar,” protested the Antiquary. 

“And will your Reverences be so kind as to point out, in any ‘Approved 
Author,’ directions for any other way of going to the bench at an ordinary sung 
Mass?” The Liturgiologist’s tone was that gentle sneer which can only, with 
safety, be used with one’s most intimate friends! “Even the defunct Baltimore 
Ceremonial gives, strange as it may seem, perfectly clear directions for this. 
‘When the priest leaves the altar at the Kyrie, Gloria, or Credo, he goes to the 
bench per breviorem.”” Wapelhorst is more explicit, 

Celebrans potest sedere ut in Missa solemni ad Kyrie, Gloria, etc. descendendo per 

gradus laterals et reveretendo per viam longiorum—.* 
3. “Explain in parts”. 
4. The racing driver Ralph De Palma beat Barney Oatfield in 1914. 
5. Latin for “bench”. 
6. Latin for “here and there”, i.e. on either side. 7. “By the short way”. 


8. “The Celebrant can sit as in Solemn Mass at the Kyrie, Gloria, etc. descending by the sidesteps and 


returning by the long way”. 
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Fortescue is, as usual, clear and concise. ‘If the celebrant goes to sit during 
the Kyrie he goes straight to the seat—he returns to the altar by the longer way, 
genuflecting in the middle before the lowest step.’ Evidently, he does not go 
down to the center én plano,’ nor genuflect before leaving the altar. If he is at 
the middle of the altar, as at the Gloria and Credo, he makes a bow to the cross, 
unless the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, and goes, either along the foot-pace”® 
to the Epistle end and so down to the bench, or, if the bench is somewhat 
towards the front of the sanctuary, in a direct slanting line to it.” 

“How do the boys navigate under such circumstances?” asked the 
Antiquary, showing some faint signs of interest. 

“They meet in the midst, genuflect, and go together not to the scamnum 
where the priest sits, but to their own bench, either at the altar-rail or at one 
side. The better practice, mentioned by most writers following Martinucci (p. 
320, no. 17) is to have the boys stand, facing each other, at either side of the 
seated priest. Wapelhorst says they may sit, but not on the scamnum, nor in the 
same line as the celebrant, but upon two stools placed a little in front of him. 
So say many of the approved authors. The scamnum or sedilia, is for the 
celebrant and sacred ministers only, and even they may not have armchairs, but 
a long low-backed bench, without divisions. Chairs for altar boys are an 
unauthorized innovation. They are supposed to sit, when sit they must, on 
small stools, with neither back nor arms.” 

“Well, you’ve got us all nicely arranged at the bench. Now how do we get 
back to the altar to continue Mass” asked the Antiquary. 

“By the long way, Pere. The priest gives his cap to one of the lads, rises, and 
goes to the midst 27 plano, genuflects there, and goes up to the altar. Fortescue 
directs that the servers follow him from the bench, but this is the only citation I 
can give for deviating from the more usual custom of having them precede, or 
walk on either side of, the celebrant. But I am quite sure that there is no 
authority, ceremonial or artistic, for the celebrant to make this little journey 


with one of the boys in front of him and the other following—” 


9. On the floor. 
10. The predella, i.e. the platform on which the Altar stands. 
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A sound, like a subdued klaxon, interrupted the Liturgiologist. The 
Antiquary, making use of the special faculties of invalids, was nodding in his 
chair. The Liturgiologist smiled indulgently, and slipped very quietly from the 
room, and a moment afterwards there came the sound of an engine starting 
under the window. But even this did not disturb the Antiquary in his imitation 


of the occupant of the scamnum during a confrere’s sermon! 
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Chapter 23: The Use of the Biretta 


“You have no further need of my services, Father,” said the Doctor, on 
finding the Antiquary out in the driveway, inspecting the no longer new 
“Scoot,” at the wheel of which sat proudly our corpulent yet energetic friend, 
the Liturgiologist. “All you need now is to take things easy for a while longer, 
and get plenty of fresh air. Get Father, here, to take you out for a good ride, not 
too long, every day.” 

The Liturgiologist beamed on the medico. “Just what I’ve been telling him,” 
he said. “But he wouldn’t listen to me. Now it’s ‘Doctor’s orders’ and he’ll have 
to!” 

“Nothing less than that would get me into that machine with you at the 


1? 


wheel!” laughed the Antiquary. 

“Oh, Father is a good driver,” put in the Doctor. “I’ve been watching his 
progress in the manly art, and I assure you he knows his business.” 

“Dear me,” murmured the Antiquary, “have I been ill so long!” 

“Climb in, Pere, while the Doctor is with you and get your first taste of the 
new regime.” 

Once bundled into the “Scoot,” the Antiquary gave the usual interesting 
exhibition of reflexes, inhibitions, and those other psychic and physical 
phenomena known in the vulgar tongue as “back seat driving.” There was 
almost need of the Doctor’s ministrations when the Liturgiologist encountered 
traffic, but they got back safely to the rectory, where the medical man 
pronounced the Antiquary’s cure complete. “If you’re strong enough to stand 
that ride, Father, you don’t need my medical services. But you may want me in 
my surgical capacity!” 

It was only then that it was discovered that the Antiquary, in the excitement 


of his trip with the Liturgiologist, had worn his biretta all the time! 
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“Serves me right,” said he, when the laughter had subsided and the Doctor 
departed, “I know well enough I’ve no business wearing it outside of the 
church.” 

“Why not?” queried the Liturgiologist, with a suspicious glint in his eye. 
“Surely, Pere, you haven’t the strange notion (which, to be sure, even some of 
the high binders share) that the bivetum is only to be worn during the liturgical 
functions. Wapelhorst says, ‘Bzretum juxta rescriptum (S.R.C.—D. 2877) non 
est chorale indumentum’ and further, ‘“Biretum non est tegumentum destinatum 
ad solas functiones liturgicas.””* 

“Did you say ‘bzretum?”” slyly asked the Antiquary. 

“Tta, ttum, tum!” replied the Liturgiologist with a grin. “Latin, t-u-m; 
Eyetalian, t-t-a; English ‘cap.’ Fortescue says, “Clerks in holy orders have, in 
choir, a biretta, a square black cap with three ridges.’ Actually the ‘square cap’ 
is an appurtenance of the cassock (like the cloak or ferriola), so the practice of 
the elder generation of clergy in wearing it most of the day, and even on 
occasion, when out for a drive, has the S.R.C. to back it.” 

“But in church,” remarked the Antiquary, “it would almost seem that the 
biretta is put on only to be taken off!” “Precisely,” acceded the Liturgiologist. 
“Its practical utility as a protection to the head may be said to be obsolete. It 
remains a garment of dignity, worn “tn accessw’ and ‘in recessu,’” in choir when 
the clergy sit (not worn, of course, if the Blessed Sacrament is exposed), in 
Processions without the Blessed Sacrament or a relic of the Cross, during 
sermons, while hearing confessions, and while the exorcisms at baptism are 
being said.” 

“How about the Dirge?” asked the Antiquary. “Some priests wear it for the 
Libera at Requiem Masses.” 

“Wapelhorst’s remark that it is worn by ‘the officiant and sacred ministers 
parati’ outside the sanctuary,’ cannot refer to this abusive custom,” was the 


Liturgiologist’s rejoinder. “But in going to the church door to meet the corpse, 


1. “According to the rescript (S.R.C.—D. 2877), the biretta is not a choir vestment.” and “The biretta is not 
a garment intended solely for liturgical functions”. 

2. “In entering” and “in leaving”. 

3. Vested. 
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for example, and returning to the sacristy after dismissing the funeral party, the 
sacred ministers wear the cap.” 

“I must get a new one, Pere,” said the Antiquary sadly. “This old velvet one 
is getting shabby.” 

“Hooray,” jeered the Liturgiologist. “Get a proper one this time!” 

“Whatderyermean, proper one?” bridled the Antiquary. 

“Velvet,” says the precise Nainfa, in his book, The Costume of Prelates, ‘is 
exclusively reserved to the Pope.’ Not, of course, that his Holiness wears a velvet 
biretta, because in ecclesiastical etiquette ‘they ain’t no sich anymile!’ The 
academic four-horned velvet cap is really not a biretta at all. ‘Prelates use a silk 
biretta, but the cap of priests and clerics of lower rank must always be woolen, 
and the cap should be ornamented by a tuft, not a tassel, and no cords’!” 

The Antiquary ruefully regarded his battered old velvet biretta which had a 
tassel, and cords, and was lined with green. 

“Black lining for priests, purple for papal chamberlains, crimson for other 
monsignori, green for bishops, red cardinals,” chanted the Liturgiologist. “I 
mean the lining, of course, according to Nainfa.” 

“Never mind the inside of the thing,” said the Antiquary. “Run me down to 
Pusco’s till I can get me a new outside!” 


“Pharisee!” murmured the Liturgiologist. 
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Chapter 24: Summer Vestments 


“You really drive surprisingly well for a beginner,” grudgingly admitted the 
Antiquary, as he stepped from the “Scoot” at the end of his third or fourth ride 
beside the Liturgiologist. 

“Why is it,” said the corpulent but usually cheerful priest, “why is it that the 
clergy always seem surprised when someone else does something they do, and 
does it quite as well as they? I don’t pretend to be a mechanical genius, neither 
do you. You learned to run a car when you were well stricken in years, and I, 
though younger by far, have achieved the same skill. Transeat!" Next time you 
drive: you’re quite sufficiently recovered to take your share of the arduous toil 
of guiding this machine through the interstices of traffic.” 

So the bright summer days found the two friends going further and further 
afield, taking turns at the wheel, admonishing each other in highly technical 
language for cutting corners, running blocks, taking chances at crossings when 
a train whistled three miles away, and otherwise observing the rules of the road. 
The Antiquary was back in harness, taking his share of the work of the parish as 
well as the literary activity of the editorial household. The Liturgiologist was, as 
usual, writing a book. Between times they racketed about the country quite as 
in the old flivver days, taking in every Confirmation and Jubilee within a radius 
of fifty miles, and discussing what they had seen on the way home and 
afterwards. 

“Those were very nice thin vestments Fr. Rusticus had,” said the 
Liturgiologist, “no linings, sheer silk, quite the thing for hot days like this.” 

“But why should he have the veil, stole and maniple unlined?” queried the 
Antiquary. “Surely the chalice doesn’t feel the heats of the day, and the stole 
and maniple simply will not stay in shape without some slight stiffening. 
Summer vestments are a practical necessity in this climate, but both beauty and 


convenience (to say nothing of economy) could be attained by simply getting 


1. “So be it!” 
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an unlined chasuble and using the rest of the pieces from another set. Then, 
too, since the matter of ‘Ample Vestments” may yet be settled in favor of them, 
don’t you think that, for a thin unlined chasuble, the ancient form would be 
more appropriate?” 

“Perhaps, perhaps!” conceded the Liturgiologist, who was not keen on 
“Gothic.” Being of a plethoric habit of body, he much appreciated thin 
vestments for summer, and had but recently persuaded the pastor to get a set 
(and they were not “ample.”) “It’s easy, of course,” he went on, “to overdo the 
thing, and I get some sheer material which is semi-transparent and too flimsy to 
hold its shape. Myself, tho I suppose it’s heresy, I think it would be far more 
practical to use an all-linen alb, and dispense with the cassock. But that is 
precluded by the rubric which requires vestds talaris.”* 

“The same rubric also requires him to vest over the surplice, s7 commode 
habere possit,* yet nobody does it,” was the Antiquary’s dry rejoinder. “I 
concede the technical point about the cassock, but practically, for the 
edification of the people and so on, the all-linen alb would serve all purposes, 
and Mass on hot days would be less a trial.” 


1? 


“You’re touting for all-linen albs, Pere!” laughed the Liturgiologist. “But 
there is something in what you say. The cassock is still the official dress of the 
clergy, even in this country, but its use outside of church functions seems to be 
growing more and more rare. We are supposed to wear it in our houses, just as 
much as our churches, for visiting the schools, and on sick calls, at least in the 
sick-room itself. But how many of us do? Especially in summer! To be sure, 
there are lots of thin silk cassocks flying about, in spite of the S.R.C. and 
Roman etiquette which prescribe silk only for prelate, and not for all of them 
by any means. Nainfa has a good deal say about this, but I notice that bishops 
are wearing silk cassocks, yet only those who have been appointed Assistants at 
the Pontifical Throne and are actually living in Rome have the right to use silk; 


all others should content themselves with cassocks of woolen material in 


2. Referring to gothic and conical vestments. 
3. Latin for cassock. 


4, “If it is convenient to have it”. 
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winter, and merino in summer. The same is true of the cappa magna, which is 
never of silk for any prelate of less rank than cardinal. (Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum I, iii, 3.) As Nainfa remarks, no custom authorizes the use of a silk 
cappa magna by a bishop. Some monsignort have the use of a purple silk 
cassock during certain seasons of the year.” 

“Tm afraid you’re a pedant, Father,” laughed the Antiquary (who hadn’t 
forgotten his old velvet biretta). “But it’s a matter of the history of liturgical 
costume, that every change in material or shape has been brought about by 
usage against the regulations. The mere toleration of certain things by Rome, 
results in their becoming established, as witness the lace alb. The rule still 
stands, that lace on the alb a cingulo deorsum’ is only tolerated on the more 
solemn days and for dignitaries, canons, I believe (S.R.C. 3804 ad XII). Linen is 
the prescribed material, cotton is specifically forbidden, and it may be supposed 
that this prescription and prohibition extends to the lace itself if it forms a 
major part of the garment.” 

“I suppose the same remarks apply to surplices,” mused the Liturgiologist. 

“A fortiori,”® assented the Antiquary. “Mutatis mutandis.” 

“Secundum quid,”* jeered the Liturgiologist. “I say, Pere, why not the two of 
us go together to get a Domciscan Father’ to look after our parish job for a 
couple of weeks, and go off for a little tour in this admirable bus of ours?” 

10 LV 


“Utique, P'm game!” said the Antiquary solemnly. “When do we start, and 


where do we go?” 


. “From the cincture down” 
. “With stronger reason” or “even more so”. 
. “Change what needs to be changed”. 


. “According to the particular case”. 


CoO rentnanaw 


. Either a Dominican or Franciscan. 
10. “Certainly” . 
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Chapter 25: Local Customs 


Before them the road wound like a wide white ribbon over hills and across 
gentle valleys; on the side rolling fields in which the wheat was already stacked 
in neat shocks and the corn stood in long rows of vivid green; on the other, 
occasional glimpses of the great lake, little beaches where children splashed and 
shouted, campers’ tents showing white beneath the trees, cottages, villages, 
towns flashed by. The two old friends were well content, for the new “Scoot” 
was living up to its name, tho they did not press the pace, taking turns at the 
wheel, and groaning together over occasional tire trouble. It was as they went 
thus through the country that their conversation turned upon the things which 
interested them, “talking shop” quite shamelessly and without apology, as old 
friends can, and usually do. They had been on the road a week, during which 
they had managed to find a town at each nightfall, with a hotel of sorts, or a 
friendly rectory, and a chance to say Mass next morning. They had already 
passed through six dioceses, for their way lay towards the East (where See cities 
are almost as plentiful as mission chapels in the opposite direction) and, each 
with an eye to his specialty, had picked up a deal of information on the local 
customs of each neighborhood. 

“Lakeburg is predominantly German,” said the Antiquary, speaking of the 
diocese they had just traversed. “Did you notice the catafalque in that church 
where we said Mass yesterday? It seemed to be a permanent erection, for a 
Requiem without a Dirge’ is as unheard of where the people are of German 
extraction as one with the Libera” is unusual in localities where the pastors and 
their flocks trace back their forebears to the Green Isle.” 

“You have cited the classic example of local custom sanctioned by law, either 
in the observance or the omission of a rite,” said the Liturgiologist. “As 
Fortescue remarks in one of his illuminating footnotes, ‘there is no law that 


absolution at a catafalque must follow a Requiem Mass.’ The rubric of the 


1. From Dirige, the first word of the first antiphon in the Matins of the Office of the Dead. Dirge came to 
refer to the whole Office of the Dead, and later various funeral hymns. 


2. The responsory sung at the Absolution of the Dead. 
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missal says only, ‘sé facienda est Absolutio,” etc., and the Congregation of Rites 
says expressly: ‘Non ex obligatione sed ad arbitrium facienda est absolution in 
anniversarits mortuorum. (S.R.C. no 1322 ad VI, 31 jul. 1665.)’”* 

“My!” said the Antiquary, with a chuckle, “that’s a long time ago, quite 
enough for a custom to gain the force of law! But I wonder about the custom, 
also German if I mistake not, certainly limited in this country to places where 
the German influence has been strongly felt, that, I mean, of putting a crucifix 
upon the coffin during the funeral, or on the catafalque at a Requiem without 
the presence of the body.” 

“Fortescue says, of the processional cross, that it may not be stood at the 
head of the coffin. He says that any suitable symbol of the dead man’s rank or 
office may be placed on the coffin, if it is not grotesque or irreverent. But then, 
Fortescue was an Englishman! I have been unable to find, in any ‘Approved 
Authority,’ a direction for either crucifix or candles to be placed upon the 
coffin, or on a table at the head of the coffin. Maybe the custom is an extension 
of purely domestic rites, or a survival of ways that were common in the early 
days when parishes were too poor to have proper funeral furniture,” replied the 
Liturgiologist. 

“Speaking of the survival of customs, and even of rules,” said the Antiquary, 
“you will observe tomorrow, if the Lord spares us that long, and we are lucky 
enough to reach Bellevue tonight, the abiding traces of French settlers who 
made their part of the country what it is today. Nowhere else in America, so far 
as I know, is the rubric of the missal (Ritus celebrantes, viii, 6, also Rubricae 
Generales, xx) observed which orders an extra candle, at the Epistle side, to be 
lit during the Canon, but you will find the good French cures’ of the Bellevue 
diocese very punctilious about this.” 

“But the S.R.C. tolerates the omission of this extra candle where it is not the 
custom to use it” (no. 4029, ad II jun 9, 1899), said the Liturgiologist. “And, 
certainly, it is hardly customary anywhere nowadays. The rather widespread 
usage of lighting a lot of extra candles for the Canon at missa cantata’ may be 
3. “If the Absolution is done,” 


4. “The absolution is not obligatory but may be done on the anniversary of the death.” 


5. French for parish rectors. 6. Sung Mass. 
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an extension of this rule, though quite unauthorized and never done in the ‘old 
countries.’ Certainly not in Rome where the six candles are lighted for Solemn 
Mass, and only four for the rare performance of missa cantata. We seem to have 
a complex for multiplying candles, tho good taste is prevailing more and more 
in this, as in other matters.” 

“We are certainly far from uniformity in non-essentials,” admitted the 
Antiquary. “In ancient times each diocese had its own ‘Use’ and every effort of 
the authorities at Rome to stamp them out has been only partially successful. 
This little trip of ours has already demonstrated how the usage of the cathedral 
in each diocese sets the style for even the tiniest mission chapel in the district. 
Did you notice, everywhere we stopped in the Fort Duquesne Diocese,’ they 
had branch candelabra at the corners of the altar steps, just because the 
cathedral had ‘em?” 

“As to the parochial imitation of the cathedral, concede,”* laughed the 
Liturgiologist. “But, as the Antiquary, you should be able to trace the historical 
development of these extra candlesticks in the cathedral itself. Fortescue 
remarks that, during the Pontifical Mass, even in a parish church there may be 
candlesticks with burning candles at the entrance of the sanctuary. This seems 
to have been the old usage everywhere, tho I am not sufficiently versed in the 
Caeremoniale Episcoporum to know whether or not they are therein prescribed. 
From the cathedrals the usage spread to the larger churches—” 

“They had ‘em on the roodlofts’,” interrupted the Antiquary. 

“Well,” said the Liturgiologist, dryly, “perhaps you’d better turn some lights 
on the front of this chariot! It’s getting dark, and we’ll be running into Bellevue 
presently.” 

“And mighty lucky if we don’t run into anything else,” growled the 
Antiquary. 


7. Original name for Pittsburgh. 
8. “I concede”. 


9. The rood screen separated the sanctuary from the nave, and was commonly used in medieval churches. 
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Chapter 26: Sisters and Ceremonies 


“What would we do without the good Sisters?” said the Antiquary, one 
morning of the trip, as the “Scoot” breasted the hills and slid down into the 
valleys bordering the Hudson. The “petrol pilgrims” (as a correspondent in 
England has subheaded them) had spent the night with the Chaplain of a 
certain convent, perched high on a hilltop which commanded a sweeping view 
of the majestic river winding through hills which had the shape of mountains. 
Morning brought one of the minor feasts of the Order, and the two old friends 
had assisted the Chaplain (who had been in the seminary with them, and 
whom neither had seen since), at a Solemn Mass, as pleasing to the community 
as it had been unexpected. Two Sister Sacristans had scurried to and fro, getting 
out dalmatics and albs, rearranging the credence, bringing missals from other 
altars for Epistle and Gospel. So deft were they that Mass began on time in spite 
of the change, and the Antiquary was not surprised to learn from the Chaplain 
at breakfast that one of them was the famous Sister Pageanta, known far and 
wide for her training of altar boys and children for the functions at St. 
Spectacula’s, sometimes familiarly known as “the show church” of the 
metropolis. 

“Don’t you remember, Pere,” the Antiquary had remarked, as he accepted 
his third cup of coffee from the hospitable Chaplain, “we dropped in there for 
the Corpus Christi Procession when we were East five or six years ago. It was 
some procession!” 

“Tl say it was!” laughed the Liturgiologist, lapsing into the inelegance of a 
few years back. “Wonderfully impressive, but almost entirely incorrect. It 
seemed to me, at the time, as if everything that could be done wrong was! 
Flower girls galore, who carried posies but scattered nary a one; altar boys by 
the dozen, who had nothing to do, and did it beautifully; four censer bearers 


walking backwards without once tripping on their trains;’ oh, yes, a 


1. Only two censer bearers are allowed, and walking backwards is not prescribed and generally discouraged 
in the liturgy for obvious reasons. The trains refer to the extra fabric that prelates have on the back of their 


choir cassocks, which is let out on certain days. 
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wonderful procession! And you tell me that the good Sister who forgot the 
maniples just now, was the producer of it?” 

“By golly,” laughed the Chaplain, “did she forget the maniples?” 

“She did,” said the Antiquary, “but we were too polite to say anything at the 
time.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t notice the omission as soon as I did,” remarked the 
Liturgiologist with something resembling a wink. “I became aware that 
something was wrong about the time of the Offertory!” 

The Antiquary had saved the situation by some witticism, and when, 
shortly afterwards, they were on the road once more, had mildly reproved the 
Liturgiologist for bothering about such details. This led to a discussion of Sister 
Sacristana in general, and the famous Sister Pageanta in particular. 

“What’s wrong with ‘flower girls galore’?” asked the older priest, harking 
back to the Liturgiologist’s breakfast chat. 

“Nothing whatever,” was the reply, “so long as they are in the proper place, 
i.e., not between the clergy and the celebrant and provided they perform the 
function of flower girls, which is, I take it, to scatter flowers before the 
oncoming monstrance. They are not mentioned (still less prescribed) by any 
‘Approved Author,’ but are purely a custom. But the good Sisters seem to think 
that, aside from the Blessed Sacrament Itself, they are the most important thing 
about the Procession. I’ve been in some places where the little things kept up a 
patter of vocal prayers all the way around the church, the liturgical music of the 
procession being interrupted for them.” 

“But, after all,” said the Antiquary, “it’s very natural for the good Sisters to 
regard the spectacular part of ceremonies as their own special domain. They 
may train children, often altar boys, make the arrangements, in short, do the 
work of preparation. 

“Dignum et justum est,”” answered the Liturgiologist. “But it is the duty of 
the priest to see that all these things are done decorously and with propriety. 
You see, we have rules and regulations. There’s a Congregation at Rome,’ 
maintained at great expense, and served by recognized authorities, which 


2. “It is worthy and just.” 


3. Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
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legislates on all these points. If they, or the official books, say that two thurifers 
are to assist at the procession of the Blessed Sacrament, it is the duty of the 
pastor to see that Sister Pageanta’s zeal, or her fine artistic eye for effects, shall 
not offend against the decrees of Holy Church. Take, now the matter of the 
clothes the altar boys wear. How often you see them in capes and sashes, in 
spite of the fact that these appurtenances are forbidden by decrees of the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites. The good Sisters get ‘em, and their little charges 
look so well in ‘em, and the Pastor says nothing, and the Law is set at naught!” 

The Antiquary was silent while he maneuvered the “Scoot” around hairpin 
curve, then—“We were speaking of the ceremonies during which the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed, Corpus Christi especially. But I'd like to add a word 
about the Forty Hours,* at which time the Sisters and the children are usually 
much in evidence. In this country the laity are represented in the procession, at 
least in most places, by the children. There seems to be nothing contrary to 
ancient customs in that, and it certainly is convenient when you consider the 
crowds that throng the churches on such occasions. But I have been, I must 
admit it, shocked to see the Sisters pottering around the sanctuary during the 
Forty Hours, tending candles, fixing flowers, and the like. Isn’t there some 
regulation about that?” 

“There certainly is,” said the Liturgiologist. The Clementine Instruction, 
which formulates the rules for the Forty Hours’ Devotion, expressly states that 
during the Exposition, women are not to enter the sanctuary (Instr. Clem. 
section 27). There is nothing to be done there at such a time which men cannot 
do, but once more we see the feminine eye for effect, the zeal for display, 
overriding the express rules of Liturgy. And while we are on the subject, how 
often do we not see other rules of the Clementine Instruction violated. For 
example, Fortescue calls attention to the prescription that ‘during the 
exposition, if anyone has duty in the sanctuary, he must wear a surplice.’ Clerks 
(or as we would say, Clerics) wear cassock and surplice while watching, priests 


and deacons a white stole.” 


4. A forty hour Eucharistic exposition regulated with special rules. 
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“Well,” remarked the Antiquary, dryly, “we’ve wandered considerably from 
the subject of the good Sisters.” 

“Wandering is our special work and prerogative,” laughed the Liturgiologist. 
“We might even call our discussions of these matters “Wandering Notes on 


Liturgical Practice’.” 


1. High praises. 
2. From “The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up.” (John 2:17), which refers to Christ driving out the 


money changers from the Temple. 
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Chapter 27: Bungling Benediction 


Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament at the magnificent Domciscan 
Church in the Metropolitan City of New York is a function to life the heart 
and mind to God, and to rejoice even so severe a critic as the Liturgiologist. Yet, 
as the two old friends drove down the Avenue that August Sunday afternoon, 
our fat and febrile friend listened with but an ill grace to the encomiums' of the 
Antiquary, to whom the perfect Gothic of the fane they had just left had been 
an unmixed delight. 

“It is not that I fail to realize what the Domciscans are doing for both 
architecture and liturgics,” said the Liturgiologist, finally, in answer to a query 
from his friend as to why he lacked enthusiasm. “Their work for souls in this 
enormous city parish, and others hardly less notable elsewhere, certainly 
entitles them to every luxury of worship. But for one such church, there are 
thousands where the most sacred rites of our holy religion are performed in so 
slipshod and careless as fashion as to excite the comment, not only of 
non-Catholic visitors, but of Catholics from more fortunate climes, where the 
functions of the sacred liturgy are not regarded as mere episodes, and the rules 
and rubrics for their performance ignored.” 

“Pere! Pere! remonstrated the Antiquary, “such bitterness from you! Surely 
we’re not so bad as all that!” 

“Zelus Domus” —muttered the Liturgiologist—“Zelus Domus\”” 

The “Scoot” had somehow, more by the grace of God than the skill of the 
old priest’s driving, managed to get over to Riverside Drive, and was running 
smoothly along towards the north, although it had been the intention of the 
two priests to go south and east for a brief inspection of Long Island. 

“We are even worse,” growled the Liturgiologist. “Our neglect of the 
provisions of the liturgical law of the Church amounts to a positive contempt. 


‘Take, just for example, the way Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is given. It 


1. High praises. 
2. From “The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up.” (John 2:17), which refers to Christ driving out the 


money changers from the Temple. 
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would seem to be the simplest ceremony imaginable, in the rendering of which 
it would be impossible for the priest to go astray. Yet hardly two perform the 
ceremonies alike, and it is seldom, if ever, that one sees it done as prescribed in 
the liturgical books.” 

“But Benediction is an extra-liturgical service, is it not?” pleaded the 
Antiquary in his gentle way. 

“In the sense that it is not contained in the missal, yes,” conceded the 
Liturgiologist. “But its ceremonies are prescribed by the Church, and we have 
no more right to deviate from them than from any other regulations of the 
sort. We prate to our people about respect for the law, and the very laws which 
concern the common actions of our professional life, we ignore. 

"Now, this afternoon, I was glad to notice the good Domciscans had a white 
veil on the monstrance while it was standing on the altar before and after the 
ceremonies. That, as you may happen to remember, is prescribed by the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites (D. 4268, 7). Yet how seldom one sees it. 

"Again: Take the matter of genuflections during the ceremony; they are 
clearly directed in every book of ceremonial, yet even the good Domciscan Friar 
this afternoon omitted two of them. It’s easy to remember them, for the run in 
pairs. 

"Of course the usual reverences on coming to the altar and going away will 
bother nobody and it’s second nature to every priest to genuflect immediately 
upon opening the tabernacle door (and just before closing it). Having placed 
the Blessed Sacrament in the monstrance, the celebrant genuflects, the 
monstrance standing on a corporal in the middle of the altar. He then places 
the monstrance upon the throne, and again genuflects. That is the first pair. 

"When he goes up to give the actual benediction, he genuflects, with his 
hands on the altar, before taking the monstrance from the throne, and again 
directly after he has placed It on the altar, before turning it around to raise it for 


the sign of the cross. That is the second pair. 


1. High praises. 
2. From “The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up.” (John 2:17), which refers to Christ driving out the 


money changers from the Temple. 
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"After saying “Blessed be God,” etc., he goes up, genuflects, removes the 
lunette from the monstrance and places it in the tabernacle, and again 
genuflects. That is the third pair—” 

“Quite a basket of summer fruit, as the Prophet Amos might remark!” 
laughed the Antiquary, swerving the “Scoot” into the driveway of a filling 
station, and effectively cutting off the flow of the Liturgiologist’s rancorous 
oratory. But that worthy was not to be done out of his prey, and once the 
“Scoot” was again on its way he returned to his subject with fresh zest. 

“Then look at the way the Sign of the Cross is made with the monstrance. 
Why, it’s like anything but the Sacred Sign of our Redemption! Yet the 
directions, for example in Wapelhorst, are perfectly simple. Taking the 
monstrance in his hands, which are covered by the veil, the right holding it by 
the node (which is part of the proper construction of a monstrance, tho you 
ofttimes see them, and even chalices, without it), his left holding it by the foot, 
he turns by his right towards the people. The action which follows is not a sort 
of exposition of the Sacrament, but a blessing by the Sign of the Cross made 
with the monstrance thus:—first, as he turns, he holds the monstrance before 
his breast. Then he raises it to the level of his eyes, not about his head. He then 
lowers it slightly below his breast, lower, therefore, than his shoulders, and 
brings it back to the level of his breast. Without moving his feet, he then makes 
the lateral arms of the Cross, first towards his LEFT shoulder, then towards his 
right. This done, he may continue towards the right, turning clear around to 
replace the monstrance upon the altar, or he may bring the monstrance again 
before his breast, pausing an instant, and then turn by his right to replace it 
upon the altar. The point is not so much how he will turn, which is optional, 
but that he does not swing clear around to the sides as he blesses the people, 
but confines the Sign of the Cross to the narrow space occupied by his own 
body.” 


3. Might be a reference to “pears” instead of “pairs”. “Iam nota prophet, nor am I the son of a prophet: but 


Tama herdsman plucking wild figs” (Amos 7:14). 
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“In other words,” said the Antiquary, showing languid signs of interest, “he 
makes the Sign of the Cross as a bishop would, only he does it once instead of 
three times.” 

“Exactly,” beamed the Liturgiologist. “It is, emphatically, a small Sign of the 
Cross, not a swinging about to display the Blessed Sacrament to the side walls 
of the sanctuary!” 

“Anything else before we eat?” asked the Antiquary, drawing up before 
another sort of filling station. 

“Lots,” said the Liturgiologist, with a hungry gleam in his eye. “But I'll only 
cast one more pearl before we betake ourselves to the husks. After the giving of 
the actual Benediction, the monstrance is not replaced upon the throne, but 
upon the altar, where it stands while the vernacular prayers are recited. This 
point is regulated by a decree of the S.R.C. (1563,2) more often honored in the 
breach than in the observance. It would seem—” 


But the homily was interrupted by the arrival of a waiter. 
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Chapter 28: Dum Ta Dee Dee 


Long Island, with its excellent roads, upon which no speed limit seems to 
have been imposed; its vistas of bay and sound, its palatial estates, and its 
frequent churches, held the two middle-western priests in its spell. After the 
confusion of the metropolis, not free from danger even to more experienced 
motorists, the Jerico Turnpike gave the Liturgiologist a chance to pass on a few 
thrills to the Antiquary, who duly returned them on the long straight stretch of 
the Southhampton Road. It was down towards the end of the Island that the 
two friends were delayed by tire trouble till too late to start back towards the 
watering place where they had planned to spend the night, and a vine-covered 
church, with its even more enshrouded rectory, welcomed them with the 
unexpected discovery of an seminary companion (in a simar) and an evening of 
reminiscence under shadowy trees in a garden which sloped down to a little 
beach, where they bathed before retiring. 

Very early Masses next morning made a prompt start possible, but the 
Antiquary could not resist one more glimpse of the wonderfully lovely Tudor 
church before committing himself to the tender mercies of the road. The Rt. 
Rev. Monsignore was in the midst of a Nuptial Mass, having wished his friends 
a safe and prosperous journey while they broke their fast. The train of his 
purple cassock had inadvertently become unhitched, and billowed over the 
steps to the amusement of the Liturgiologist, who had seen such things happen 
to other Domestic Prelates on purpose! The young couple knelt at a wide prie 
dieu’ in the sanctuary, and this was the first topic of conversation in the 
“Scoot” when the village was left behind. 

“T have a vague recollection of having read somewhere that wedding parties 
are not permitted in the sanctuary,” said the Antiquary, fussing with the cigar 


lighter. 


1. A french term for a kneeler. 
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“My own recollections are far from vague,” snapped the Liturgiologist. “Our 
good Bishop had me look up Nuptial ceremonies only last month, because 
some of the Consultors wanted more definite directions incorporated into the 
new statutes. I found an overwhelming consensus of ‘Approved Authors’ 
condemning the custom of placing the bridal party in the sanctuary. Generally 
speaking laics are forbidden to occupy places in the sanctuary during the Mass, 
and there would seem to be no exception in the case of wedding parties. 
O’Kane remarks that the bride and groom occupy two seats, or prie dieus, near 
to and in front of the altar, but not within the sanctuary. But it is fairly general 
in this country to have the bride and groom come up to the foot pace for the 
actual marriage and for the Blessing, and O’Kane would have them married at 
the altar rails, and receive the Blessing at their place near to and in front of the 
altar. Now Wapelhorst gives just this direction, that they are married and 
blessed at the altar, tho (following Martinucci) he has them retire to their seats 
ad balaustrum’ for the Mass itself. Fortescue places them for the Rite “at the 
entrance of the sanctuary” but says nothing of where they shall kneel during 
Mass or for the Blessing. 

“But ad balaustrum is a bit ambiguous,” said the Antiquary. “They could 
be ad inside or out! And, as a matter of general practice they are usually in. Are 
we to regard this as an abuse?” 

“That’s what the Bishop asked me,” replied the Liturgiologist, “and I had 
the temerity to refer his Lordship to the Rituale Romanum (Tit. VIL, cap 2, 
sec. 6). Afterwards I wrote him a note with the further suggestion that he 
consult the Acts of the Council of Trent (Sess 24, cap 1, de ref. mat.). Both of 
these citations tell us that in connection with the solemnization of marriage, 
laudable customs are to be retained. That seems to settle the legality of the 
matter.” 

“You seem to make out a case, and I don’t wish to be contentious,” said the 


Antiquary, ignoring his companion’s quick and sotto voce’ “Since when!” 


2. At the balustrade, or the communion rail. 


3. Lowered voice. 
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“The Wedding Rite seems to be the most elastic ceremony in all our liturgical 
practice, lending itself to the highest embellishments. Now in the Middle 
Ages—” 

The “Scoot” swerved with suspicious suddenness, and the Liturgiologist was 
spared a lecture on Medieval Liturgy, but not a considerable portion of 
fraternal correction which resulted in a change of pilots in midstream. 
Afterwards they lost their way, missing the return from a detour, and found 
themselves, after some wandering in a blind lane, which had no turning, tho it 
was long enough. Mutual recriminations. A small girl at a cross roads who 
misdirected them. Acrimonious discussion of the vagaries of young females 
seeking to advise elderly clerics as to how to reach Babylon.* Finally peace as 
excellent pavement was recaptured. 

“Have you ever noticed,” said the Antiquary, as if nothing had happened to 
interrupt the course of discussion, “how very much non-Catholic wedding 
customs have encroached upon our Catholic people in the last few years?” 

“Explica per partes,”’ replied the Liturgiologist, accepting, as usual, the flag 
of truce. 

“Well, the Wedding March, for one thing.” The old man tried to hum an 
extract from Mendelssohn, with disastrous results to the new-found peace of 
the expedition. “Time was when even ‘our best people’ went to church quite 
simply, were married without much fuss, heard a Low Mass, and went home 
with their friends to breakfast. Now there must be music for the wedding, even 
if Mass is not sung. I saw in The Acolyte’ a few weeks ago a paragraph which 
said that Bishop Curley of Syracuse has forbidden the rendition of the March 
of Lohengrin even as a voluntary, as contrary to the Motu Proprio on Church 
Music.”” 

“More power to him!” thus the Liturgiologist, fervently. “Did he also 
mention that a wreath of orange blossoms is not a veil, and that women must 


not assist at Holy Mass bareheaded? But it isn’t only brides that offend good 


4. New York City. 

5. “Explain in parts”. 

6. A monthly magazine for clergy started by Fr. (later archbishop) John F. Noll. 
7. Tra Le Sollecitudint by St. Pius X 
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taste and liturgical propriety in that way. Little girls in procession with wreaths 
as head-coverings, or even a bow or ribbon, may be very fetching and lovely, 
and I’d be the last to make ‘em wear hats. But such goin’s on are not Catholic. 
Another importation from our separated sisteren!”* The old man snorted and 
the “Scoot” swerved again. 

“De gustibus—”” began the Antiquary. 

“DISgustibus!” said the Liturgiologist. “It’s laudable customs’ that Trent 
and the Ritual permit, and veil-less, décolleté’, a-la-mode brides simply aren’t 
good taste in Catholic, or any other, churches, say what you will about zon 
disputandums.” 

“For once we agree,” laughed the Antiquary. “Let’s find a place for lunch 


before we fight again.” 


8. From “separated brethren”, i.e. protestants. 


9. From “de gustibus non est disputandum”, which means “In matters of taste, there can be no disputes”. 


10. An unmodest dress with a low neckline. 
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Chapter 29: “Twinkle, twinkle, littlek—” 


“So this is Newark!” cried the Antiquary, as the majestic towers of that city 
loomed up across the salt marshes before the “Scoot,” homeward bound. 

“Td always thought of Newark as a state of mind, somewhat actuarial and as 
strong as Gibraltar, entirely surrounded by Oranges!’ It looks substantial 
enough—yet was it not a Bishop of Newark who precipitated the question of 
gas lights on altars?” 

“It was,” growled the Liturgiologist, who was not as anxious as he ought to 
be to get home, only to start out again to attend the diocesan retreat. “And 
plenty of answers did his Lordship get from Rome on that light and 
scintillating matter!” 

“Which answers seem to have changed things more or less,” ventured the 
Liturgiologist. 

“More, rather than less,” was the Liturgiologist’s grudging concession to 
fact. “Yet one sees the theatrical lighting of altars and sanctuaries still, the gas 
and electric candles at High Mass have practically and fortunately vanished. I’ve 
seen ‘em, however, not so long ago, and not so far from here.” 

“I seem to remember reading something or other from your facile Corona” 
on the subject,” murmured the Antiquary with a gleam in his eye which 
escaped his ancient friend, who was driving at the moment. “Did you not once 
give the pastor of St. Rusticus a bad quarter of an hour because he had an 
electric corona’ on one of his statues?” 

“T did, and he deserved it,” quoth the Liturgiologist. 

“But,” gently insisted the Antiquary, “isn’t there some sort of a decree or 
faculty permitting them?” 

“There is!” barked the Liturgiologist. “S.R.C. n. 4210 ad 1 (Jan. 17, 1908) 
give the faculty to Ordinaries to permit electric lights round statues, extra 
altare,* but always with the proviso that these shall not produce a theatrical 


1. Newark is surrounded by areas named “the Oranges”. 
2. A typewriter. 

3. A crown. 

4. “Outside the altar”. 
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effect, and shall not be used in any way for the cultus° of the subject of the 
statue. Now an illuminated halo, or corona if you prefer the term, is 
emphatically ad cultum,° and it is somewhat difficult to see how it can be other 
than theatrical. This matter of halos is only part of the general subject of 
electric lights in churches, and on that we have very definite rulings.” 

“They’re not permitted on the altar—” began the Liturgiologist. 

“I noticed an article in the Epbemerides Liturgicae—”’ ventured the 
Antiquary. 

“I thought you had,” chortled the Liturgiologist. “The information you’ve 
been promulgating was hardly antiquarian, so I had my suspicions. You 
doubtless noticed the distinction made regarding electric lights used with or in 
place of the required candles. That is an abuse which, fortunately, has well-nigh 
vanished. But other arrangements in wiring and bulbs which were made in the 
hey-day of ecclesiastical theatricalism, still remain and are too frequently used 
on state occasions.” 

“You mean electric lights about the exposition throne?” asked the 
Antiquary, enjoying himself hugely. As an antiquary he would gladly have 
banished any lamp of any sort not absolutely needed in order to see at all. 

“Or in the tabernacle itself,” added the Liturgiologist. “Any illumination 
which is directed upon the Sacred Host, either inside the tabernacle or the 
exposition (ciborium, in the architectural sense, canopy, throne) is strictly 
forbidden, and the decree mentions that the matter of lighting up the locality 
in order that the Blessed Sacrament may be better seen by the congregation. 
Lamps of various colors are expressly forbidden, and the custom of turning on 
additional lights for Benediction or during the Canon of the Mass is 
reprehended as theatrical and ad cultum.” 

“But the article in the Ephemerides made one point which interested me as 


an Antiquary,” said that person, slyly. 


5. The cult, i.e. the system of devotion or veneration directed towards the saint. 
6. “For the cult”. 


7. A liturgical magazine issued by the Holy See. 
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“You'll steal no march on me there,” was the Liturgiologist’s instant retort. 
“You mean that the general illumination of the altar and sanctuary on special 
occasions is quite in accord with Roman custom, since it is done in St. Peter’s 
at canonizations and at other times?” 

“Not that I quite admire the Italian taste in such matters,” ventured the 
Antiquary. “However, de gustibus. The point is that it seems quite lawful to 
outline the architectural lines of the sanctuary, and even the reredos® of the 
altar, with electric lights.” 

“Certainly,” said the Liturgiologist. “But you will notice, in the pictures of 
such functions, that the electric lights are not placed near the altar itself, but 
limited to the higher parts of the reredos, and to the outlines of windows, 
columns, arches and the like. They are thus within the law, whereas if they were 
clustered about the throne of exposition, or in the way of halos on statues close 
to the altar, they would evidently fall under the prohibition of the S.R.C. The 
purpose served is the more splendid ornamentation of the altar, which is 
permitted. The reredos is not liturgically part of the altar, but even statues on 
the reredos may not be crowned with electric globes, and whatever lighting is 
used must avoid being theatrical. Nor may it be switched on and off, according 
to the ceremonies going on, but lighted before the function begins, and 
extinguished when it is ended. Suddenly to light up the reredos at the moment 
the Blessed Sacrament is placed on the throne, is both ad cultum (which still 
continues in many places) which the decrees condemn.” 

“What about electric lights in the sanctuary lamp before the Blessed 
Sacrament?” asked the Antiquary. 

“A special faculty was given, during the War, to Ordinaries to permit this in 
churches which, through poverty or on account of circumstances arising from 
the disturbed state of things at the time, could not provide the liturgical light.” 
The mind of the Liturgiologist did not seem to be on the point under 
discussion. He slowed down the “Scoot” and glanced to right and left in a 


somewhat bewildered manner. 


8. An altarpiece or screen behind the altar. 
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“And has that faculty been rescinded now that the War is over?” asked the 
Antiquary. 

“Where on earth are we?” gasped the Liturgiologist, bringing the “Scoot” to 
a jerky stop, “Where’s Newark?” 

The Antiquary gazed about him at the wide-spreading marshes which 
entirely surrounded them. The road stretched forward and back in a straight 
line, but the towers and Gibraltar-like buildings they had marked as their 
destination for lunch was nowhere visible. 

“Must have taken the wrong turn,” he grinned. “Here comes a flivver; let’s 
ask him.” 

“Which way to Newark?” shouted the Liturgiologist, as the oncoming 
machine slowed down at his signal. 


“Six miles back,” came the response. “How did you miss it!” 
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Chapter 30: Submissa voce 


Steelburg, on the direct route of the “Scoot” homeward bound, live up to its 
reputation for dinginess by adding torrential rains to its already murky 
atmosphere. But the hospitable cathedral rectory, where our two friends 
foregathered with the Pastor (who had been in the seminary with one of them 
and in college with the other) made up by its cheer for the gloom outside, and 
the combination disarranged the schedule so that the little visit ran into days 
instead of hours as had been planned. 

There is something about a group of priests, old and young, all working 
hard and enjoying it, and congenial among themselves, which no other social 
environment can furnish. A certain unanimity about the things that matter, a 
frank recognition of limitations, an almost painful desire to make outsiders feel 
at home, plus the ready Irish wit, the German thoroughness, the Polish verve, 
the French vivacity, all brought out and strengthened by the American spirit, 
which even in the second generation is more than a veneer; these are but a few 
of the elements which enter into the making of clerical companionship, and all 
of them were present to the nth degree in the Steelburg group. The bishop, 
middle aged and frankly enjoying the company of his priests, dropped in for 
dinner, and, as the country newspaper would say, a pleasant time was had by all. 

There were other guests, for the house was large and noted for its open door, 
which was always on the latch even for burglars; so there were many Masses. 
The Antiquary, at the High Altar, noted the subdued buzzing, and bethought 
himself of Browning’s phrase “the blessed mutter of the Mass.” But the 
Liturgiologist, at a side altar, was annoyed and, true to form, broke out at 
breakfast with, “Have you had your retreat in this diocese yet, Fathers?” 

“Indeed we have,” said the Irish Pastor, “and a good one it was, too. Broke 
through the old and bad custom of abstaining from Mass during retreat, and 


everybody availed himself of the opportunity. Took a note out of the 
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Eucharistic Congress book, and everybody was able to get through by breakfast 
time at eight o’clock. Must have had about fifteen or twenty altars all over the 
seminary building. Most edifying, I beg to remark.” 

“Must have been the Liturgiologist. “I trust you all followed St. Charles” 
advice and read over the rubrics; otherwise so many, all saying Mass at once 
must have resulted in some slight confusion.” 

“Now, Pere,” interjected the Antiquary mildly, “you mustn’t get off the old 
one about ‘stage whispers.” 

“Why not?” countered the Liturgiologist. “A little fraternal advice will do 
these young Fathers no harm, nor the old ones either. I am referring,” including 
the company in a sweeping gesture, “to the noisy way some of you say Mass, 
and I intend to be as offensive as possible!” 

Cries of “Oh, Father,” and “Retract it, Pere,” interrupted him. Fr. 
Cracowviacski, just out of the seminary that Spring (who knew only enough 
Polish to read the Gospel occasionally in his home parish church, and hear 
children’s confessions, and spoke English with the brogue of a “Far Downer””), 
blushed and apologized for having disturbed the old priest at the next altar. 

“It isn’t that I was disturbed, Father,” said the Liturgiologist, somewhat 
mollified by the soft answer. “But as I travel with my ancient friend here, I note 
a general disregard of the rubrics which govern the tones of voice prescribed for 
the different parts of Holy Mass. It cannot be ignorance, so I fear it is 
carelessness. But to say the formula of Consecration in what my friend aptly 
calls a ‘stage whisper’ is most unliturgical to say nothing of sinful.” 

A general remonstrance broke out in the group, but the Pastor quelled it 
with, “O’Callaghan, following Zualdi,’ distinctly states that the obligation of 
varying the voice in accordance with the rubrics binds under the pain of sin, at 
least venial, though some few falsely suppose that such rubrics perceptive.* We 


had him in the seminary, his book I mean, and the Prof. stressed this point 


1. St. Charles Borromeo. 
2. Someone from Donegal, southern Ulster in Ireland. 
3. Zualdi was the author of The Sacred Ceremonies of Low Mass, which was later revised by O’Callaghan. 


4. A precept of law. 
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in his classes, and ignored it at that altar! ’m glad our genial guest has brought 
the matter up, for it saves me making invidious remarks to my excellent 
curates.” 

“Genial guest, is good,” chuckled the Antiquary. “But his bark, is worse than 
his bite.” 

“You think so,” burst forth the Liturgiologist in mock indignation. “Very 
well, then I'll bite. There were four of us saying Mass at once this morning. You 
were at the high altar, and I at the second side altar in the transept. Yet I 
distinctly hear your Nobis quoque which you said in as clear a voice as you read 
the Gospel. Now that is one of the phrases which the directions tell us to say 
elata aliquantulum voce. Next to the loud whisper which can be heard all over 
a small church, it is in the neglect of the medium voice that most priests offend 
most frequently. Perhaps it’s because it occurs so seldom, only the Ovate fratres, 
the Sanctus, Nobis quoque and Domine non sum dignus being said thus, and 
possibly the formula for the distribution of Holy Communion.” 

“But,” said Fr. Baumgarten, breaking silence for the first time, “is not your 
point, dear Father, that a number of priests saying Mass at the same time and in 
the same church, should so moderate their tones as not to disturb each other?” 

“The general rubric (Rub. Gen. tit. 16, n. 2) was doubtless my point of 
departure,” answered the Liturgiologist, with equal gravity. (“Once get him 
started and you can’t tell where he’ll end up,” interjected the Antiquary, in 
slightly more than a moderate voice!) “But my real contention is that we are 
bound to observe these modulations of tone even when celebrating alone. 
Naturally, if others are occupied in the same way, good manners, to say nothing 
of liturgical propriety, would dictate a lower tone for the whole Mass. But even 
so, the relative tones should be observed. It is not necessary, as Fortescue 
remarks, that all the people understand and hear what is being read, even when 
there is only one priest saying Mass for the congregation. This is for the clara 
voce.° The rule for the medium voice is that the server and those near the altar 
are to hear it. The secret voice of course, is so low a whisper that none but the 


5. “In a slightly raised voice”. 


6. “In a clear voice”. 
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priest may distinguish the words. Perhaps in a certain anxiety to give solemnity 
to the act, many priests whisper the Consecration so audibly that not only the 
server, but everyone within proximity to the altar hears it distinctly. There can 
hardly be a good excuse for this abuse, since every liturgical author mentions 
it.” “I think perhaps,” said Fr. Vivaux, “it may be that we too seldom remind 
ourselves of these minute points of liturgy. Here is one, for example, where 
there may be a matter of venial sin during the celebration of Holy Mass. Surely 
we do not want that. Iam glad you reminded us of it.” 

“I should mind my own business,” began the Liturgiologist, contritely. 

“But, surely, this is your business!” said the American-Frenchman. 

“Minutiae,” this from the pastor, “can never be small matters to the devout 
priest. With others they should be points of professional pride. And, surely, if 
the Liturgiologist dropped in on us, and left without calling our attention to 
something wrong with us, he wouldn’t be the Liturgiologist.” 

“Having ridden my hobby, I'll now prepare to ride my ‘Scoot,’ said that 
somewhat flustered person. 

“T think not,” dryly remarked the Antiquary. “It’s pouring, and I’ve no 


mind to drive through Johnstown with a possible flood in sight!”* 


7. Minute details. 
8. Referring to a flood in Johnstown in 1899 which killed 2200 people. 
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Chapter 31: Cum dignitate 


“Debet Sacerdos amblare cum dignitate,”' laughed the Antiquary as the 
Liturgiologist got out of the “Scoot” after a long afternoon’s journey, and 
proceeded somewhat stiffly up the walk towards the little rectory in the suburbs 
of Cincinapolis which was to be the last stop of the trip before they reached 
home. 

“Dignity is all very well in its place,” was the mild answer. And after supper 
as they sat on the rectory porch with the Pastor, the subject came up again, not 
without subtilty on the part of the Liturgiologist. “You see,” said he, “my 
somewhat sciatic back has recovered from the fatigues of the journey, and I can 
now ambulate with the proper and becoming dignity! Besides, Iam 
approaching the time of life which almost automatically brings a certain 
dignity. But I sometimes wonder why our good brethren seem so shy of 
cultivating a dignified appearance, carriage, manner—call it what you will.” 

“Perhaps it’s because we don’t wear the cassock habitually,” suggested the 
Pastor. “I’ve noticed that priests who have been resident abroad, and members 
of religious orders who spend most of their daytime in the habit, seem to have a 
poise which we lack.” 

“For my part,” put in the Antiquary, “I like to see, even in the young fellows, 
a certain restraint in manner, especially when conducting the sacred 
ceremonies; but nowadays it’s only the oldsters that exhibit it, and one fears 
their reasons may be similar to those of our friend here, the stiffness of age 
and—” 

“Who said anything about stiffness?” growled the Liturgiologist. “Certainly 
not the ‘Approved Authors’ nor yet the Ritus servandus.’ Yes, it’s there, in the 
missal, tho to see some of our clergy rushing madly out of the sacristy as if they 


were chasing the altar boy—well, if you must have chapter and verse, 


1. “A priest must walk with dignity”. 
2. A part of the rubrics of the Roman Missal. 
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Rit. Serv. Tit. II n. I. Procedit—incessu gravi,’ and the rest. O’Callaghan-Zualdi 
has a good note on this: 

Gravity in walking and moving about must be attended to, not only coming to 
and from the altar, but also while celebrating, great composure, ascending, and 
descending the altar steps, turning towards the people, going from the middle to 
the side of the altar, and vice versa. He must be equally on his guard against that 
slowness which fatigues, and that hurry which gives scandal. 

“The religious seem to be trained in that very thing,” said the Pastor. “The 
Domciscans, for example, have something in their Rule about “holy alacrity,” 
yet they accomplish this swiftness without making it noticeable, simply by 
going on with the Rite steadily, without haste and without rest.” 

“T’ve seen the altar boy almost decapitated by the chasuble flying out at an 
angle when the celebrant turned around to begin the Judica,*” laughed the 
Antiquary, “yet the same good Father spent a full two minutes at the Memento* 
and another two in meditation after receiving the chalice, tho’ the rubrics 
indicate no pause at that point similar to the one prescribed after receiving the 
Sacred Host.” 

“Sometimes it’s nerves,” remarked the Liturgiologist. “I fancy that a 
psychologist might put a scientific name to both the undue speed and the 
scrupulous slowness of some priests at the altar. Who has not seen a celebrant 
whose nearest approach to the required Signs of the Cross is a series of circles, 
sometimes small, sometimes large, either way indicating a lack of concentration 
upon what he is doing, and possibly showing an inferiority complex or its 
distressing opposite! But either way, the rubrics and admonitions of ‘Approved 
Authors’ are ignored.” 

“I should be inclined to question both the psychological aspect of that 
matter, and the charge of rubrical inaccuracy,” said the Antiquary. “What we 
were just saying about the dignity and manner (in the good sense of the word) 


not to mention manners, covers the ground. For the ceremonies of Holy Mass 


3. “He proceeds — with a grace pace”. 
4. The first word of Psalm 42 which is said at (and used a name for) the prayers of the foot of the Altar. 


5. The remembrance of the living or the dead during the Canon of the Mass. 
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are the Table Manners of the Royal Banquet, fixed with an authority that no 
worldly etiquette can claim, laid upon our conscience; and in nothing do we 
show breeding, or the lack of it, quite so surely as in our habitual way of 
performing these minute yet important acts, gestures, postures, and 
procedures, all prescribed by law, and an all, if properly done, ministering to the 
edification of the people and our own devotion.” 

“Observe,” chuckled the Liturgiologist, “observe how this discussion of 
dignity has gotten into his speech—rounded periods, ponderosity, polished 
diction—really Pere, you surpass yourself! But what you say is true. And I think 
you’re right about the reason for much of the slovenly ceremonial amongst us. 
We’ve gotten away from the old traditions of dignity and repose, and go 
rushing about with our short coat-tails flying; then, when we get ‘on the altar’ 
(“hateful phrase,” interjected the Antiquary*) we keep on rushing. It’s a sign of 
the times, part of the nervous fitfulness of modern life. But surely, it has no 
placed in the sanctuary, where bad manners amount to singularity. The strange 
part of it all is that everything is prescribed, book after book has been written 
about these details and every one of them mentions exactly the points we’ve 
been discussing, yet we go on making mistakes. 

The list of Defectuum qui frequentius in Missae celebration admitti solent,’ 
drawn up by Martinucci and copied in practically every book on ceremonial 
published since, is hard reading for most of us—maybe that’s why some 
bishops put it in their diocesan statutes and command that all the clergy read 
them during the annual retreat.” 

“Pm not sure whether Martinucci mentions it, but I will,” said the 
Antiquary, “and maybe you can find some authority for it. I meant the method 
of holding the hands extended, as is so often directed in the rubrics. Some 
spread them wide, others almost touch the palms of their hands, some hold 
them no higher than the waist, others above the shoulders. Quid de casu?*” 

“It’s perfectly simple,” replied the Liturgiologist. “The hands are held 
extended at the height and width of the shoulders, as O’Callaghan and others 
6. The priest doesn’t stand on the Altar, but a¢ the Altar on the predella. 


7. “The defects which are most frequently performed during the celebration of Mass”. 


8. “What about this case?” 
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remark. The wrists should not touch the vestment, then the hands will not be 
too close together. And if held too high, the left will likely interfere with one’s 
vision of the missal, so, as usual, the sensible way is the right way. Which 
reminds me: When I was an altar boy I thought the priest was reaching up into 
the air to catch an invisible Christ and put Him on the altar, when he extended, 
raised and joined his hands at Te gitur!? This action, perhaps is more open to 
extravagance than any other of the ceremonies of Holy Mass, and as it is 
performed five times, may easily make a bad impression on the people. The 
extension, and raising of the hands, should not go beyond the limits of the 
celebrant’s body, otherwise the gesture becomes uncouth, as well as liturgically 
improper.” 

“T should like to ask about the Sign of the Cross,” said the Pastor, “I mean 
the signs which the celebrant makes upon himself or over the people. Kuenzel 
has a somewhat misleading direction (in his really very excellent Manual of 
Ceremonies of Low Mass), which directs the priest, when he signs himself with 
the large Sign of the Cross, to place his left hand on the cincture. Surely he 
means on the vestment at a point corresponding to the cincture. But some 
priests gird themselves in a peculiar manner, putting the cincture about the 
lower hips (and, if they are inclined to rotundity of person, below the equator!) 
so that, if they followed this direction, the gesture would scarcely be edifying. 
Most of the books say that the left hand is placed below the breast.” 

“Which, surely, is a dignified, and sufficiently clear expression,” replied the 
Liturgiologist, with a smile for the young Pastor’s geographical euphemism. 
“The point is, that the left hand is below the foot of the Cross, wt ta dicam." 
It is interesting to remember that when he blesses the people, or makes the Sign 
of the Cross at Indulgentiam, etc., before administering Holy Communion, 


the size of the Cross is precisely the same as when he blessed 


9. The first words of the Canon of Mass. 

10. “So to speak”. 

11. A hilarious reference to a phrase used by rubricists to explain turning back to the Altar after having 
turned to the people, i.e. returning the same way, during certain circumstances. E.g. after imparting the 


blessing over the people while turning to the Last Gospel. 
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himself, that is to say, from forehead to breast, and from shoulder to shoulder, 
not smaller, and certainly not larger. In effect it is a Greek Cross, not a Latin, 
which is thus formed, and the same is true of the small Signs of the Cross, over 
the Oblata, etc., which so frequently occur in ceremonies.” 

So the conversation ran on, till late that evening, not in a criticizing but ina 
critical manner, dwelling on the innumerable imperfections of the human 
agents of the one Perfect Rite of Religion. “For in many things we all offend.” 
(St. James 3:2) The Liturgiologist’s asperity, the Antiquary’s mildness, the 
youthful Pastor’s eagerness to be informed, made a charmed triangle, which 
only broke up in time for a hurried bite and sup before midnight. But the 
honors were with the Pastor after all, for as he bowed the Liturgiologist into his 
bedroom he remarked, “Good night, Father. The bed is old, and somewhat 


shaky. Pray do not ‘complete the circle’ too vigorously!” 


9. The first words of the Canon of Mass. 

10. “So to speak”. 

11. A hilarious reference to a phrase used by rubricists to explain turning back to the Altar after having 
turned to the people, i.e. returning the same way, during certain circumstances. E.g. after imparting the 


blessing over the people while turning to the Last Gospel. 
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Chapter 32: PUSCO's 


The Pastor took our two old friends into Cincinapolis in his own car, 
thereby giving an exhibition of the virtue of longanimity, for two “back-seat 
drivers” are more than enough to try the patience of any young pastor. The 
Antiquary wished to order some books, and the Liturgiologist had fish of his 
own to fry, while the Pastor was intent on procuring six small white cassocks 
with red velvet capes and sashes for his forthcoming Forty Hours Procession. 

Unfortunately he nonchalantly announced this intention while driving 
through the comparative peace and quiet of one of the city parks. Had he 
waited until heavy traffic diverted the Liturgiologist’s attention, he might have 
shown better judgment. For, “do you know that such gewgaws are forbidden?” 
quoth the Liturgiologist, as soon as the matter was mentioned. “The 
Congregation of Sacred Rites, as long ago as July 9, 1859, forbade the use of 
the cincture or sash to altar boys. The same decree mentions capes, birettas or 
other head coverings. But this decree does not appear in the latest issue of the 
collection. Wapelhorst (p. 153 latest edition) in stressing the rule that servers 
should wear cassock and surplice adds, ‘non vero alia indumenta liturgica, uti 
cingulum, mozettam, biretum,’’ etc., but, unfortunately, he does not give 
references. 

With regard to the scull cap [skullcap or zucchetto], formerly much affected 
by altar boys, especially in churches yielding to the French influence, Nainfa 
says that it ‘has been frequently condemned by the S.R.C.’ . In another place he 
mentions an abuse, saying “Though altar boys are vested in red or purple 
cassocks, they are not permitted to wear stockings of these colors under pretext 
of matching the different parts of their dress.’ A writer in The Acolyte” has said 
that red or other colored cassocks for boys are ‘tolerated’ but the ‘Approved 


Authors’ mention no other color than black.” 


1. “But not other liturgical garments, such as the cincture, the mozetta, the biretta” etc. 


2. A monthly magazine for clergy started by Fr. (later archbishop) John F. Noll. 
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“But, Pere,” said the Pastor, willing to justify himself, “white cassocks for 
boys are really quite a custom in this country. Can nothing be said for them?” 

“Much might be said against them,” was the Liturgiologist’s tart reply. 
“They are a ‘hangover’ of old French and German local customs of a day when 
boys were rigged up as bishops and prelates on state occasions. Get the vatio of 
the thing, Father, and you will see that this is nothing but a piece of fancy 
ceremonial. Altar boys as such have no existence in liturgiology, they are simply 
substitutes for clerics, performing some of their functions. Now clerics use the 
black cassock, and a surplice, therefore their substitutes do likewise. Kuenzel 
remarks: ‘All, who wear the cassock, whether they be clerics or not must wear 
the surplice unless they enjoy a special privilege,’ and he gives S.R.C. 4194 ad 2 
as his authority. As to the color of the cassock, the ‘Approved Authors’ of 
course conceded a purple cassock, worn without a surplice, to the bishops’ 
trainbearer outside of Mass, i.e., when bearing the train of the cappa magna. 
All employees of the cathedral should wear purple, as being the bishop’s livery,’ 
as should the Master of Ceremonies, even if he is a cleric. Red is tolerated, but 
the capes and sashes are condemned nominatim,* and when worn, as they 
usually are, 77 iew of the surplice they still further violate liturgical propriety.” 

“Why do the Church Goods houses sell these things if they aren’t proper and 
correct?” put the Antiquary. 

“It’s a vicious circle,” replied the Liturgiologist. “The good nuns buy them 
because the dealers sell them, and the dealers sell them because the good nun 
buy them! They are pretty, and the sisters have an eye to the spectacular in their 
arrangements for ceremonies (as I have remarked before). But we are quieting 
down, and these extravagances are less commonly seen than formerly.” 

The traffic became more dense, and conversation languished till the Pastor’s 
car drew up before the famous emporium of Pusco, the Church Goods dealer. 
The Pastor had discreetly decided to order his sashes and capes later; the 
Antiquary soon placed his order for books with the genial clerk; but the 


Liturgiologist wanted to have some fun, so he tried to buy a monstrance veil. 


3. Livery being an identifying uniform that designates ownership or affiliation. 


4. “By name”. 
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“Sorry, Father, but we don’t handle them—you see, there’s no call for 
them,” said the somewhat confused clerk, who had tried to foist some ciborium 
veils on the genially irate Liturgiologist. 

“They’re just as much required as these pyx covers,” said that stalwart 
champion propriety. “And, speaking of pyxes, what have you in the way of a 
sick call burse?” 

The obliging clerk brought out a drawer full of gilt leather pockets, which 
also contained cylindrical covers for oil stocks. “O’Kane,” said the 
Liturgiologist, “admits the use of a leather ‘bursa’ for the sick-call pyx, but I 
have never been able to find any authority for a similar case for the oil stock. 
Fortescue says that it should be carried in a little bag around the priest’s neck. 
This is evidently in conformity with the rubric of the Ritual which says that 
the priest should carry the oil stock enclosed in a little sack of violet silk. (Rit. 
Rom. Tit. V cap 2, sec. 2) I’d like to buy one, please.” 

“Sorry, Father, but we don’t handle them—you see there’s no call for them,” 
repeated the long-suffering clerk. 

“Humph,” growled the Liturgiologist. “Plenty of things that aren’t 
required, some that are forbidden, but no call for liturgical ornaments 
prescribed by the Church!” 

“Now, Pere,” placated the Antiquary, with more than his usual mildness. 
“The law of supply and demand, you know.” 

“We should demand the things the Church requires, and contrariwise 
dealers should supply them, instead of which they set forth capes and sashes for 
altar boys! Well, I need an all linen alb for week days and lesser festivals. Let me 
see what you have.” 

“An all linen alb, Father,” said the clerk in perplexity. “I don’t believe we 
have one. You see, there’s no—” 

What would have happened to the antiphonal clerk’ I’m sure I don’t know, 
but just at that moment old Mr. Pusco himself, who had been hovering nearby, 


came up with his expansive smile and took the irate Liturgiologist in hand. 


5. Antiphonal being repeating as an antiphon. 
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“We have some linen albs, Father (giving a stock-room direction to the clerk) 
but, as my young man says, there’s very little demand for them. Most of the 
clergy prefer the lace albs.” 

“Tolerated!” grunted the Liturgiologist. “Tolerated by the S.R.C. for use on 
the more solemn days, and we use ‘em every day. In fact, conscientious priests, 
like myself, are joshed by their brethren as eccentrics when we try to provide 
ourselves with decent garments for the sanctuary in accordance with the decrees 
of the Church. Well, here’s your young man—” 

A box was brought, and opened, and the Liturgiologist exploded. 

“Cotton,” he cried, “or I’m not from Massachusetts!® Linen or hemp is 
prescribed. Have you a copy of Wapelhorst? Well, then, read what he says on 
page 40 of the latest edition. S.R.C. has declared no other material is licit, not 
even it if is more precious. Cotton is specially and by name prohibited. Even a 
mixture of linen and cotton is reprobated.’ If I were a layman I’d wager that the 
lace on your albs (the kind there IS a call for) is cotton instead of linen. Shades 
of Gavantius,® Van der Stappen’ et alibi aliorum martyres\”"° And forgetful of 
manners, the old priest stalked out of the shop, leaving old Mr. Pusco aghast, 
and only to be placated by the young Pastor’s order for a dozen white cassocks, 
with red velvet sashes and mozettas, swiftly whispered before he joined the 
Liturgiologist and the Antiquary, to face the drive home with what equanimity 


he could summon. 


6. Massachusetts was known for its cotton industry. 

7. A mixture of linen and other materials is now allowed in places where it is impractical to get pure linen. 
8. Author of the classic commentary on the Rubrics called Thesaurus sacrorum rituum (1628). It was later 
revised by Merati (1736-38). 

9. Dutch author of Sacra Liturgia: Caeremoniale (1935). 

10. A reference from the reading of the Martyrology, which ends with “and of these and many other 


martyrs”. 
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Chapter 33: Latin, Italian or English? 
The last lap of the “Scoot’s” homeward journey ran through plains and 
farmlands which, seen by the weary traveler anxious to have done with a 
tedious train ride, appear dull and monotonous, but from the more leisurely 
progress of the two old Priests in their carefully-driven car, disclosed new 
beauties at every turn of the old post road which followed the still discernible 
embankments of what had once been the canal which made northern Indiana 
an island. 

They were not due in the editorial sanctum’ for several days yet, but planned 
to stop at the University of the Quatuor Coronati’ for the four-days’ diocesan 
retreat. Hence, they were in no hurry. Hence, also, perhaps, their talk was more 
mild than usual, though they did, after the fashion of good priests everywhere, 
devote some time to the discussion of their bishop. 

So the knocks of that day’s ride were not confined to the engine, for well 
they knew that devoted loyalty and wholehearted love and respect do not 
paralyze men’s judgment or their tongues! In the course of the conversation the 
Antiquary said something about the bishop’s crozier being a stick to drive no 
less than staff to lead. 

“Very well, then,” interrupted the Liturgiologist, “why not call it a staff and 
not confuse it with the archepiscopal cross, which is properly called a crozier? 
Pastoral staff is good English for the pontifical ornament you have in mind (and 
ought to have elsewhere). Why must we use Latin nomenclature, and Italian, 
and strange bastard words like ‘rabbi’ when we have good English words for 
most of these familiar things?” 

“Well,” admitted the Antiquary, falling into the mood, “‘Rabbi’ is an odd 
word for a ‘collaro,’ which isn’t a collar at all.” 

“Why ‘Roman collar’ or ‘stock’?” said the Liturgiologist. “Dr. Nainfa has 


some pertinent remarks on this topic of foreign words, and Fortescue, in the 


1. Their study. 


2. “The four crowns”. 
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Introduction to his Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, pleads for a 
vernacular terminology. We use the word ‘pall’ quite commonly for the parva 
palla linea’ with which we cover the chalice. Yet we speak of an archbishop’s 
pallium, when the same English word applies to both ornaments, and was 
formerly so used.” 

“Isn’t it Nainfa who calls the house gown worn by prelates a ‘simar’ and 
discourages the use of the Italian word “zimmara’?” asked the Antiquary. Then, 
without waiting for an answer: “We never say ‘vesti’s talaris for cassock, though 
some call it a Soutane.’” 

“Tm surprised you don’t put in a word for ‘frontal’ instead of antependium, 
and also remind me that the ciborium’ is not a cup but a canopy over the high 
altar,” laughed the Liturgiologist. “The vessel in which the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved is a pyx, whether it be in the form of a large cup for many particles 
[Hosts], or a small watch-shaped case for a few. Now ‘pyx’ is English as well as 
Latin and so has a double recommendation besides being accurate. Chalice is 
English, so is paten. How do you suppose it came about that some terms have 
been anglicized in practice and others not?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” admitted the Antiquary (a triumph of grace!), 
“Fortescue says there are no English equivalents for mozetta and manteletta, 
and insists on the ‘a’ rather than the ‘um’ termination of these words which are 
Italian not Latin. Why not ‘cape’ or ‘short cape’ for the former and ‘mantle’ for 
the latter?” 

“Why not indeed,” said the Liturgiologist, with a quizzical smile, “except 
that it’s seldom if ever thought of. But there are good precedents in 
liturgiology, as well as in books in your line, for many good old terms which 
were familiar to our Catholic forefathers but sound strange to us. For example, 
‘foot-pace’ instead of prededla, ‘cap’ for bzretta, ‘bench’ for scamnum or sedilia. 
‘Hand candle’ is descriptive, while ‘cotula’ is not, but, as Fortescue remarks, 
there is no more reason for calling this little ornament ugia’ than there is for 
ycleping it ‘bougeoir.’ But, on the whole, I agree with you that Fortescue does 


not carry his purism far enough, and that there are good English words for 


3. “Small linen cover”. 
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some things which he thinks must inevitably be titled in Latin. Capsula easily 
becomes urn, and it is an urn which the rubrics require for the Repository, not 
a tabernacle on a side altar. Secretarium is nothing but a vesting chapel for the 
bishop, and the genuflexorium is a kneeling bench. Prie dieu is French and 
more or less usual. But it’s a kneeling bench for all that!” 

“And well we’ll know it the next few days,” said the Antiquary, as the domes 
and towers of the University of the Quatuor Coronati grew taller and more 
distinct across the prairie. 

Of the retreat the less said the better. The incidental ceremonies illustrated 
all the faults ever discussed by our genial old friends, yet they kept the silence 
fairly well. The Bishop’s allocution, however, was a bomb shell for them both. 
“It is our order,” said the his Lordship, towards the end of his discourse, “that 
the Assistants in parishes shall not own automobiles, and that their use of cars 
belonging to the parish shall, so far as possible, be confined to sick calls.” 

The rest of his admirable admonitions were lost upon the Antiquary and 
Liturgiologist. Nor did they join in the subdued indignation meeting of the 
younger Assistants which followed. They were, to be sure, Editorial priests, but 
attached to the parish officially as Assistants. They were honest, pious, 
conscientious men, and they remembered their Promitto.* 

So they drove, in unwonted silence, out of the gates of the Quatuor 
Coronatz, emptied the side pockets of the “Scoot” of breviaries and caps, had 
the car washed, and sold it, not without sighs of regret, to the smiling Jim who 
made a quick turnover to his brother, the garage man, who in turn disposed of 
it to the thirty-second cousin of a young Assistant in the next parish. Poor old 
“Scoot,” no longer new! 

Poor old Priests, deprived of a fitting vehicle for the expression of their 
kindly thoughts! 


4. “I promise”. 


